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© BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at oe greatly reduced, are Now Ready,.and 
be sent post free on application to 
W. H. Smirn & Son, Library Department, 
86, Strand, London, W.C. 


GLAISHER’S 
New List. SEPTEMBER, 1902. No. 839. 
Containing Latest Acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
ILLIAM GLAISHEBRB, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, Hic Ho.Born, Lonpon, W.C. 
All Catalogues post free on application. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 





BBIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
Dunav & Co., 87, Soho Square. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. 
Please state wants. Catalogues free, 
Books bought. 3,000 wanted. Firat editions 
and Presentation copies. High prices paid. 
HOLLAND BOOK ©CO., Birmingham. 





OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 
“Bpwarp Baker, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—EKditer, Bacaar. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.— 

Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Stephen 
Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Forman’s Shelley— 
Poetical Works, 4 vols. ; Prose, 4 vols, ; Forman’s 
Keats, 4 vols.; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 
1871; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jease's 
Richard III, 1862, Hewlett’s Earthwork out 
of Tuscany, ‘1896. 100,000 Books FOR SALE 
and WANTED. Call and see my wonderful 
Stock, State wants, -—Bak=n’s Great Bookshop, 


Birmingham. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Rent keane Bidgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
AOQOOUNTS 
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on mers oan on 
*STOOKS AND SHARES. 
Gtooks and Shares Purchased sad Sell for 
Oastomers. 
ee ALMANAOK, with full pertioulars, 


Cc. A. RAWENSCROPFT, Managing Director. 


feleprone, No. 6, Holborn, 
Telegraphic Address,“ BIRKBECK, LONDOR.” 








“ THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 155. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
244) weust cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. 











ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL & COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON,) 


ee 


OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS. 


OUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHI- 
BITION, worth £150, £75, £75, £250, and 

£20 each, tenable for one year,, will be competed 
for on tember 22nd, 1902,—viz., Two Senior 
Open. Scholarships, value of £75 each, will be 
awarded to the best candidates (if of sufficient 


merit) in not more than three nor fewer than. 


two of the following :—Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years.of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 
£150, and One Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, 
value £50, will be awarded to the best candidates 
under twenty-one years of age (if of sufficient 
merit) in not fewer than three of the following: 
—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value'£20) will be 
competed for at the samé time. ‘The — of 
examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
one of the three following languages : 
French, and German. The Classical subjects are 
those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of June, 1902. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholar- 
ships will be required to enter:to the full course 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

For Leelee ar tert application may be made, 

or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, Be, Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C, 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE Board requires the services of an 
ASSISTANT. MASTER for the George 

Dixon Higher Grade School. 

Salary, £100 to £145 per annum, according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Preference will be given to a Graduate in 
Arts. 

Application should be made at. on 
form to be obtained from the undersign: 


JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 
Clerk to the Board, 


on a 








“UNIVERSITY. COLUROR oe WALE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ee 


‘ales.) 
TraIninc DEPARTMENT FOR SmooNDARY 
Teachers, MEW aND WoMEN. © : 
Professir of the Thebry, Practice, and of 
Education—Fostes Watson, M.A. 
Assistant Lectwrers—Misa C.. P. TRemarn, B.A., 
Lond.; D. RB. HaRpis, B.A., Cantab. and Lond. 


REPARATIONS for (a) the Degrees in Arts 
and Science of the University of Wales, 
the curriculum for which includes the Theory 
and History of Education as an optional subject 
in the third year; (+)’'The Teachers’ Diploma of 
the University of Wales ; (ec) Cambridge Teachers’ ' 
Certificate, Theory and Practice ; in hemioe 
University Teachers’ Diploma; (¢) llege of 
Preceptors’ Diplomas. 

Composition Fee for the Session (including 
Lectures and Practice), £10, 

Men Students reside in 
the town, or at the Hostel for Men Students. 
Warden—Prof. J. W. MARSHALL, M.A, 

Women Students reside in the Hall of 
Residence for Women Students. 

For General Prospectus of Science and Art 
Departments, also for 5 uses of 
the Law, Normal and Agricultural Departments, 
and all other particulars apply to 

T. Mortmmer GREEN, Registrar. 


OMMERCIAL WRITING.—WANTED, in 
the office of an Advertising Firm re till 

oe Leaay 20 JOURNALIST, tp mea” otot, to 
sub-editing dealing with 
adaily. Must have bor vay"? Agen: ty and. jouronitsee 
faculty, and be willing to fill-im spare time use- 
fully in office.—State age, and salary 
required to THEBAPEIA, @hancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


The Academy 3a 
and Literature. . 
PARTICULARLY DURING THE © 
HOLIDAYS, 
ensure regularity and es in delivery by 
NG CHARGE. MADE "FOR | POSTAGE, 
The anaual subscription of 53 iasues, covers 
It i= sent to any ad ~ the world for 174. 64, 


in 








HOMELY HINTS. 





The Westminster Gazette 


his stomach 


rimple 


I 
ge 


kind is‘ Homely Hints: Oe! Diet and Cookery, 
printed on special coloured nn 
and convincing account of t 
‘with any number of 
rid of the fiend. 
a economical, 
American, in the little volume, which seems to us a 
po shilling’s worth. 


Price (cloth bound) post free, ts: net. 


On Food and Cooking 
Digestion and Indigestion. 


With over 140 simple and practical receipts of the greatest Value to housewives’ who 
have to combine variety of oi tock “aitix Guhanaie ‘6k cinteiaiaaaid. 


“A BOOK FOR. WISE MEN. 


“The proverbial saying that the way to a man's heart is through 

has perhaps never been as true as it is to-day. 

digeative troubles being, according to medical and other authorities, 

one of the greatest burdens of the age, any book that gives the 

ogy gy advice and hope of recovery is bound to be widely welcome. 
is is especially the case when & advice is tered 





For, 


in 
underst «nd. A book of this 
In a special —— 
per, it gives an unusually clear 
whole subject of ‘ Digestion and 
suggestions as to the mannef ‘of 
There are, moreover, a large number of 
cookery recipes, English, French, 


which any reader 


and pracical 











46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 





“WOMELY HINTS PUBLISHING 6O., 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. 


WAKXIW GoOoRKHK Y’s 
GREAT NOVEL, 


“THREE MEN.” 


The English Translation of “ The Trio,” the most popular of Gorky’s works on the 
Continent, and universally pronounced by critics to be the finest production of the 
“ Vagabond Artist’s” genius, 


In handsome red-and-black cloth cover, emblazoned with the Russian Insignia. 
Crown 8vo, 364 pages, price 2s. 6d. net. 





POETS OF THE EMPIRE. 


“THE EMPIRE’S GREETING.” 
A Collection of Odes in Honour of their Majesties’ Coronation from Poets in all 
parts of the British Empire. A marvellous record of Imperial sentiment. 

“A monument of loyalty.”—Academy. 

“ Those who buy this volume cannot fail to be deeply interested and touched.” 

—Country Life. 
Beautifully illustrated with designs allegorical of the British Empire. 
Price, in special art paper cover, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. 
Qe 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WESLEY. 


Abridged by PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., and an 
Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait teehee price 3s, 6d. 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 
Work. By JOHN BROWN, D.D., Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford. 
New and Revised Edition in 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
volume. Feap. 8vo, bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt lettered, gilt tops, 
price, each vol., 2s. 6d. net. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Feap. 8vo., bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt lettered, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 
net. 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By WILLIAM 
PENN. With an Introduction by JOHN DEANE HILTON. Fceap. 8vo, 
bound in ae Lamont extra gilt lettered, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tlustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

» ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, « FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HAdLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTEL, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
hotels throughout the world. 
“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes !"— Zhe Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Strests es and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BRETANO’S, 
Tod 

















SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S EARLY LIST. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Thoughtful, yet full of action.” 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘*‘ THE SOWERS,”’ ‘«« IN KEDAR’S TENTS,”’’ 
‘* THE VELVET GLOVE,’’ &c. 


vketch.—* In construction and power it would be har’ tosurpass. . . Tre 

hook is an exceedingly able one, and will be welcomed as an oasis in the almost 
sterile desert of to-day's literature.” 

Outlook.“ Mr. Merriman has the masterly touch, and even ata first glance the 
book holds one as did ‘ The Isle of Unrest.’ 

Daily Mail,—*“ The book may safely be recommended to jaded readers . 
Mr. Merriman’s supreme merit is that he so clearly enjoys the composition ‘of his 
novels ; that is why they afford such gene ral pleasure. . . In his power to steep 
himself in local colour he is as good as ever.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 15th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 





Times.- 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “COUNT HANNIBAL,” “ THE CASTLE INN,” &. 


NEW NOVEL | BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 25th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “(A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 60., 15, Waterloo Place, $.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, and 12 months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the 
SEASON ARE NOW in CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books ALWAYS ON SALE 
(Second Hard), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHM#STER. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron -HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.c.b 
Vice-Presidents —| he Right Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G,; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1, 

Committee : 
Frederic Harrison, Esq. 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.1. Rev. J. Rigg, D.v. 
Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B.,| 8S. Arthur Strong, Esq. 
K.C.M G, | H. R. Tedder, Esq. 
| Sidney Lee, Esq. | Kev. H. Wace, D.D. 
W. S. Lilly, Esq. | Sir Spencer Walpole, K.c.B, 
Sidney J. Low, Esq. A, W. Ward, Esq., Litt.v. 














| Frank T. Marzials.Esq.,c.B. 


Rev. Canon Ainger. 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart. 


Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
Professor Lewis Campbell. 
Austin Dobson, Esq. 
Sydney Gedge, Esq. 

tir A. Geikie, F.B.S. 

tir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Kdmund Gosse, Esq , LL D 
Mrs. J. R. Green, 

The Library contains about 290,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership according to age. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country aud Ten to Town Members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 1838, 
ruyal 8vo, may still be had. 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





ve 


MARIE CORELLIS NEW ROMANCE 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 120,000 ALMOST EXHAUSTED 


A SECOND EDITION 


OF 30,000 IN THE PRESS 


“TEMPORAL POWER” 


A STUDY IN SUPREMACY 
By WEA Rie CoRELII 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEA LADY. Bv H. G. Wetts, Author of “ Anticipations,” 
* The Wheels of Chance,” &c, Crown Svo, 6s, 

“In literary charm, in inventiveness, in fun and humour, it is equal to the 
beet of Mfr. Wells's stories.”— Daily Neves. 

* Highly successful farce and plenty of polished satire.”—Daily Mail. 

“It bubbles over with gay fun and light satire.”—<Star. 

“* Romance and faérie have seldom been interwoven more graciously with modern 
actualities "— Ontlook, 

“It is full of fon; vet it is at the same time a criticism of life."—Academy. 

“ A strange, fantastic tale, a really beautiful idyll.”"—Standard. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice 


Versa.” Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


Crown &vo, 68, 
“The attention is gripped from start t+ finish."—Dailw Mail. 
“ A story that delves for its pathos and sweetness deeply into the well of human 
exrerience. Honey isa splendid girl; there is plenty of incident ; very cleverly 
to'd.”"—Daily E rpress. 


A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, and other Stories. 
BESANT. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
« Full of sympathy, well imagined, and without exception readable.” 
—St. James's Garette. 
distinguishing characteristics of human 
World. 


3y Sir WALTER 


“The stories possess the author's 
sympathy, graceful fancy, directness, and finish of style ” 
MISS QUILLET. By 8. BArtnG-GovLp, Author of “ Mehalab,” 

&c. Llustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Strong and humorous.”’-- Spectator. 
‘The characters are excellently drawn . 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp BAGor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The conversations have about them a ratural air, the descriptive passages are 
rem irkable for their wise flaency, and the story is admirably unfolded.” 
Literary World, 


SERGEANT, Author of 


» « fall of life and observation.” 
—Pall Mall Gatette. 


BARBARA’S MONEY. By ADELINE 
“ The Story of a Peniteat Soul.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
“Tt is in Miss Sergeant's happiest veia and Barbara is a delightful heroine.” 
-—Seotsman, 
“Tt is an ingeniously conceived and interestingly written story.” 
—Daily Express. 
“ Full of dramatic incident and strong characterisation.”— Birmingham Gazette, 


HOLY MATRIMONY. By Dorornea Genrarp, Author of 
* Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The love story which it enshrines is a very pretty and tender one.” 
j — Morning Leader. 
“ Well written and of really absorbing interest.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“ A thoroughly sound piece of work.”—/aily Chronicle, 
“ Distinetly interesting.”— Atheneum, 
* Very clever and true to life and distinctly interesting.”—Guardian. 
° Strong, dramatic, interesting.”— Daily News. 
“A very brilliant novel.”-—‘’ar, 


CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson, Author of 
“ When the Billy Boils.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of “The Barn- 


stormers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Distinctly good.”— Academy. 

“Full of startling adventure and sensational episodes.”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The story is lightly and deftly put together.”—Daily Nerrs. 

“The author creates her own atmosphere and her own characters, and she creates 
them charmingly.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ The author has a tonch which no one else ses. She is invariably genial : 
she is always persuasively interesting.” — Vanity Fawr, 


A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Interesting in every pave.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“A charming little idyll.”— World. 

“A singularly pleasant story of the Tyrol.”—Morning Post. 

“The character of the passionate Fiore is finely drawn and the descriptiena of 
Italian scenery are excellent!y done.”— Yorkshire Post. - 

“There are scenes of great beauty and the peasant life is brought before the 
reader and the Princess of the Hills is presented in all her baffling charm.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A.G. HALEs, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


“An extraordinarily vivid story.”"— World. 
“ Full of life and vigour.”— Western Mail. 


JIM TWELVES. By W. F. SHANNON, Author of “The Mess 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Fall of qusint humour, wise saws, and deep-sea philosophy.”— Morning Leader. 
“A really langhable book with elements of real humour genuinely and honestly 

worked ont. The hero is an exceedingly successful creation.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“A book of genuine humour.”— Yorkshire Post, 


MRS. CLYDE. By JuLIen GorDoN, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clever picture of many phases of feminine and American life.” 
. Q a —Dailu Express. 
“Full of vivacity, with many excruciatingly clever and entertaining scenes.” 
— Pilot, 
“The author shows much keen observation in the dilineation of character, and 
the dialogue is pointed and witty.”—Daily Mail. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By RicHArD Mars, Author 
of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“From first to last the author's inventiveness is as well sustained as his crisp style, 
flowing spirits, and nimble wit.”—Scotsman, ‘ 


THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harotp MacGRATH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated. 


* An exciting story, full of intrigue and a good deal of human nature.” 
: —Academy. 
It is a fine, well-ordered rush of events, each hanging 


“A splendid story. 
Every chapter adds its gem.”—Daily Express, 


vaturally on the others. 





LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. By BrcKLEs 
WILLSON. LIilustrated, demo 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“An admirable biography, telling in the happiest 
career of this giant of Empire.”—Black and White. 

“ Everybody ought to read this book, The story is really the veritable romance 
of commerce.”—Ceuntry Life. 

“This story of the life of one of the most successful Empire-makers is an 
extremely readable volume.”— Telegraph. 


WITH DELAREY. 
ON COMMANDO. By D. 8S. VAN WARMELO, 


crown Svo. 3a, 6d. 
“A fighting Boer’s simple. straightforward story of hislifeon commando . 
full of entertaining incidents."—/all Mall Gatette. 
“ An unaffected narrative of war experiences.”-— Daily Express, 


manner the wonderfal 


With Portrait, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA, By Captain DonaAtp Srvarr. 


With Map. Crown 870, 6s. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 33. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


*“*A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.”—Guardian, 


BRITTANY. By 8S, BartnG-GouLp. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A dainty representative of ‘The Little Guides ’.”"—7imes. 
“An excellent little guide book.” —Daily News, 


Illustrated by B. C. BouLTErR. 
[The Little Guides, 


Illustrated by J. WYLIE. 
(The Litile Guides. 


Messrs. METHUEN'S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN & Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


Sir Conan Doyre has now completed his history of the 
Boer War. The work will be issued next month on the 
third anniversary of the declaration of war. The third 
volume of the Times history of the war is also to be issued 
shortly ; it will deal with the siege and relief of Ladysmith 
and the battle of Spion Kop. We are given no indication 
of the dates at which the remaining three volumes are likely 
to be issued, but at the present necessarily slow rate of 
production they cannot be in the hands of subscribers for 
many months. 


Ir is to be hoped that the War Book epidemic will not 
spread amongst our late enemies as it did amongst our- 
selves. But even if it did, publishers would hardly have 
the courage for the second time to multiply volumes 
which really are not wanted. General De Wet’s book we 
shall be glad to see, and even General Viljoen’s, but n> 
more. The name of the publisher who has outbid the 
rest for De Wet’s narrative is not yet announced. 


TreenieR, in Brittany, is at last to have a statue of its 
foremost citizen, Ernest Renan. This is an interesting 
fact, when we remember that, twelve years ago, the fixing 
of a memorial tablet on the house at which Renan was 
born nearly caused a revolution at Trégnier. The proposal 
to erect a statue and call a street after Renan = now 


passed the municipal council by a majority of eleven votes 
to six, which may be regarded as a striking concession for 
orthodox Brittany. 
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Durine the twelvemonth ending with August 31, Arch 
House, the humble dwelling in Ecclefechan in which 
Thomas Carlyle was born, was visited by 1,238 p ym 
Of this number, forty-six represented the United States, 
ten Canada, thirteen South Africa, nine New Zealand, 
six Australia, three Germany, five the West Indies, and 
one Switzerland. 


In an article in the September Macmillan’s, apropos of 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot, Mr. W. A. Sibbald 
says: ‘“‘Twenty years ago a literary plebiscite would 
undoubtedly have resulted in awarding the premier place 
among George Eliot’s novels to Silas Marner.” ‘That is a 
suggestion which we have heard before, but we doubt its 
accuracy. It is true that the late Sir Walter Besant called 
Silas Marner the most perfect novel in the language, but 
that was an individual opinion which could not go 
unchallenged. We believe that at no time would serious 
literary criticism have given Silas Marner the first place, 
and certainly in popularity it has not equalled several of 
George Eliot’s other works. 


Mr. Ronert Barr is to return to the editorship of 
the Idler, of which he and Mr. J. K. Jerome were the 
founders and joint editors. The Jdler has seen so 
many changes that it has been difficult to follow them, 
and its price has varied as well. Its most interesting 
artistic period was during the cditorship of Mr. 8. H. 
Sime, who put into it much excellent work of his own as 
well as of other men. But the magazine public was hardly 
educated up to the kind of-thing which Mr. Sime gave 
them in the way of drawings, although collectors prize 
those numbers for which he was primarily responsible. 


Some weeks ago, apropos of an article in the Daily 
Chronicle, we stated a paragraph having reference to 
A Year’s Letters, a novel said to have been written by 
Mr. Swinburne in the Tatler (1877) under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Mrs. Horace Manners.”’ This story has never been 
republished in England, but we have received from Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, a handsome edition 
of the book published by him last year. On the title page 
Mr. Swinburne’s name appears, though Mr. Mosher is careful 
to inform us that the reprint ‘is wholly unauthorised on 
the partof Mr.Swinburne.”” The authority for attributing 
the novel to Mr. Swinburne does not appear particularly 
convincing. Mr. Mosher’s reprint was made from a copy 
of the 7'atler formerly owned by Mr. Locker-Lampson, on 
the fly-leaf of which was noted in pencil: “‘ I should think 
this would some day be thought a curious book. It is 
never likely to be republished. F. L.’’ Lower down on 
the same page is another note: ‘‘I once had the MS., 
Swinburne lent it to me, and I think it has been a good 
deal altered.’ If this is all the evidence for Mr. Swin- 
burne’s authorship it can hardly be said to take us very 
far; for Mr. Locker-Lampson’s second note, although it 
might imply that Mr. Swinburne wrote the book, by no 
means necessarily does so. . From internal evidence we 
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should say that the author of Songs before Sunrise did not 
write it. If he did, the whole thing is an amazing tour 
de force in the disguising of style. 


Tue first of September proved that the absurd practice 
of the morning papers to print cut-and-dried leaders on 
certain set occasions, though it is dying, is not yet by any 
means dead. Every newspaper reader knows by heart all 
that any leader-writer can possibly say about Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, the August Bank Holiday, 
the Twelfth of August, and the First of September. And 
why the editorial mind should still think fit to devote a 
column to the further demonstration of a fact which is 
clearly shown at the head of each page of the organ, is a 
mystery for the solution of which the Institute of Journal- 
ists ought to offer a reward. On Monday, for instance, the 
Times stated no less than thirteen times that the day was 
the first of September, and in addition published a leading 
article to accentuate this important truth. The leader 
called the first of September ‘‘ the Feast of St. Partridge,” 
Wellington ‘‘the Iron Duke,’’ and Xenophon “an ac- 
complished littérateur”’ ; it referred to the playing fields 
of Eton, and remarked that hunters must soon be got into 
condition for the first week in November. We remember 
to have seen one good “‘ calendar”’ leader in a London 
paper—nearly two years ago, concerning Christmas; but 
it was ordered specially in advance from a distinguished 
novelist who had never written a leader for a daily paper 
before. 


Nor long ago the name of Maxim Gorky was practically 
unknown in England. Then he was discovered, talked 
about, translated, and now two of his books reach us in 
one week. This is to “arrive” with a vengeance. The 
Outeasts (Unwin) and Three Men (Isbister) are both 
characteristic Gorky—that is to say, they are powerful, 
sordid, sometimes brutal, and always interesting. One 
is om agg ee by the misery of their truth, just as one is 
visually impressed by the misery of tattered human 
derelicts. There is a kind of humour, too, but it is not 
the kind which makes one think well of the world. 


Ir is not often that the author of a play publishes a 
book of the same name on the day of that play’s produc- 
tion. But this was done last week by Mr. Ferien Huntly 
McCarthy in the case of “If I Were King.” The play 
we deal with this week, the book we shall return to later, 
merely noting here that we could wish the coloured 
illustrations away. Without the colour they would be 
unpleasant, with it they are something worse. 


A writer in the Pilot has been discussing the merits of 
modern German fiction, and he finds matter for wonder in 
the fact that while “‘ the crudest and most sensational 
novels of Italy, Scandinavia, and Belgium” have found a 
public in England, German fiction is almost entirely 
neglected. ‘To some extent we share that wonder, though 
it is undoubtedly true that a certain hard provincialism in 
the work of German novelists has prevented them from 
obtaining an audience here. But this provincialism is 
by no means universal, and we should be glad to see 
vapable translations of such books as Ernst von 
Wildenbruch’s Der Astronom and Max Kretzer’s Das 
Gesicht Christi. 





C. K. 8S. of the Sphere prints the following interesting 
notes supplied to him by Dr. W. H. Drummond, who is 
now on his first visit to England. Dr. Drummond’s work 


is perhaps hardly as well known over here as it deserves, 
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though both The Habitant and Johnnie Courteau have 
been issued in London :— 

I was born in the west of Ireland, and came to thé province 
of Quebec at ten years of age, in the year 1869, when the 
lumbering interest was at its height. I lived in a typical mixed- 
up village—Bord a Plouffe—composed of French and English- 
speaking raftsmen, or “ voyageurs ” as we call them—the class 
of men who went with Wolseley to the Red River and later 
accompanied the same general up the Nile—men with rings 
in their ears, dare-devils, Indians, half-breeds, French 
Canadians, Scotch and Irish Canadians—a motley crew, but 
great “river men” who ran the rapids, sang their quaint old 
songs—“ En Roulant,” “ Par Derriére Chez ma Tante,” and 
“Dans le Prison de Nantes” —songs forgotten in France but 
preserved in French-Canada. Running the rapids with these 
men I learned to love them and their rough ways. As a boy 
I was always very fond of outdoor sports, fishing, shooting, 
&c., and have never “lost touch” with the class of men 
referred to. I wrote a lot of stuff in the way of verse, but 
never seriously, and much of it became lost. Only a few 
years ago, on the advice of friends, I published The Habitant, 
of which I believe some 35,000 copies have been sold. 
Johnnie Courteau followed six months ago and is also very 
popular. 

Tue first number of The Protest: a Journal for 
Philistines, published at Crockham Hill, Kent, has reached 
us. It measures 5}in. x 4} in., and it is aero under 
an eighth of an inch in thickness; the cover is what has 
been described as ‘‘the orange of revolt.” We cull the 
following as characteristic of its contents :— 

We intend to abjure Precedent and Tradition as sich. 
That way lies Dry Rot. As children, Tradition froze us. It 
closed down fires in the sitting room in April, and the crinkled 
paper and gold shavings collected dust and microbes until 
October. In wintry July we kept warm by cleaning our 
skates. This preamble is a warning to readers. We may 
fall foul of your pet tradition, but bear with us. We mean 
well. 

Is JournatisM A Famore? This question makes us realize 
that there are limitations to the Expression of Opinion in a 
family journal like The Protest. The English Language is 
the best medium of expression for Ordinary Purposes. But 
there are Moments when we would fain invite you to the 
Smoking Room. This is one of them. 

As well ask is Drink a failure? We know it is a Howling 
Success. In the same way Journalism is not a failure. 

The Drama? Let us quit Bluff. It’s Business first and 
the Drama go hang. To Business then. If J. P. Morgan 
wants a Big Paying Order in the line of a Trust he should 
Syndicate the Bar Contracts at the London theatres and 
Perpetuate the Drama As It Is. For Dividend Making, our 
Dust is down on that. America next month. 

Lirerary Pronouncement. It is rumoured that Mr. Jay 
Crockett Barry has in the press, for immediate publication, a 
volume entitled The Unspeakable Crosland. We understand 
that the gravest charge in the book is that the author of The 
Unspeakable Scot does not use the right variety of thistles. 

From these samples it will be seen that The Protest is by 
way of being a humourous publication—of sorts. It must 
be difficult to be humourous at Crockham Hill with black- 
birds hopping about the lawn, and no post till the .next 
morning. 

We learn from the American Bookman that the following 
books have been in the greatest demand in the States 
during the past month :— 


The Virginian. Wister. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
The Mississippi Bubble. Hough. 

Dorothy Vernon. Major. 

Ranson’s Folly. Davis. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 


It will be noticed that only one of these, and that the last 
in point of popularity, hails from England. Not long ago 
things were just the other way about. America seems 
determined to supply her own literary needs, at any rate 
in the way of fiction. 
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Ata morting of the Institute of Journalists held this 


week in the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. A. 
F. Robbins read a paper on ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Journalist.” 
Shakespeare, at one time and another, has been proved to 
have been most things, and it is not difficult to. demon- 
strate that he had something of what we now call the 
journalistic habit, which simply means that he kept his 
eyes open to passing events, and made use of them as 
subjects or illustrations. Beyond that he was as little of 
a journalist as Darwin. When Mr. Robbins comes to 
applying certain of Shakespeare’s lines to journalism he 
. Sse interesting. We take the following from his 
address :— 


week ta Shakespeare has provided words of wisdom or 

description for all branches of journalism. The sub-editor, 
who is “ gone, in pity of his misery, to despatch his nighted 
life,” may appropriate those lines to himself, while from the 
paper for which he works may fairly come .the remark, “Tis 
fresh morning with me, when you are by at night.” The 
weeklies can tell their purchasers, “ You take your penny- 
worths now,—sleep for a week” ; while the purchasers may 
reply to those who offer the greatest prizes and the largest 
insurances, “‘ Your pennyworth is good, an your goose be fat.” 
The ladies’ journals, of course, will not admit the truth of the 
description—- _— 

For we are soft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to false prints ; 
though the Society journal’s editor must often have to exclaim, 
“Tf, sir, you come with news from the Court, I take it there’s 
but two ways—either to utter them, or to conceal them” ; 
while the prescience of Shakespeare may be held to be further 
shown in some obvious advice, when races are proceeding, 
to the watcher of the stop-press and the artist of the 
“ fudge,” 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop 

Net to out-sport discretion. 


Tue English Mail, published at Frankfort, reprints an 
article on a ‘‘ Proposed Royal Academy of Literature” 
from the Examiner for Sunday, August 5, 1821. The 
Ezxaminer’s attitude was naturally one of distrust, but the 
interesting part of the article to us to-day consists in the 
writer’s forecast of the proposed Academy’s probable 
treatment of contemporary authors :~- 


If this new aristocratical attempt to level genius with itself, 
should go on, we all know well enough who are likely to 
be members of the Royal Literary Academy, and who not. 
Mr. Gifford, Mr. Croker, and the other hirelings of the 
Quarterly will most assuredly be members ; some of the 
writers in the Edinburgh Review will most assuredly be not. 
The Reverend Mr. Malthus, who says that the unbenificed 
and unparked must not “increase and multiply,” will be a 
member; so will not Mr. Godwin and the other modern 
philosophers who venture to think any other scriptural maxims 
inapplicable. Mr. Wordsworth will be a member, 
if he says no more of Milton; and Freedom will see him put 
on the livery with a sigh. But his tendency to talk of these 
old freemen, as if they were on a level with the “ great 
of the earth,” will never make him heartily welcome; 
and will also serve to show how incompatible these things 
are in the long run. Lord Byron may be a member, if 
he pleases, because he is a lord; so may Lord Holland; 
and so may fifty other lords who have none of their attain- 
ments. Mr. Southey, Poet Laureat, and. Member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, who has turned his back on all 
his oid independence, and kissed the hands he ridiculed, 
will be an eminent member; but Mr. Shelley, who can reason 
as well as feel, and who certainly will never turn his back 
upon his, will never be among them, though they long for him 
inasmuch as he is the son of a Baronet. Jeremy Bentham 
may have honours poured upon him for his legislation from 
all the new constitutions in the world; but those will be only 
so many additional reasons why the new academy will have 
nothing to do with him. As to Mr. Hazlitt, his very 
name would make them all ready to jump out of window ;— 
and from Cobbett! They would not mind a fourth story. 


Even with regard to ladies, the royal kissing would go 
eminently by favour. 


Miss Baillie is of political harmlessness, 
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and might be admitted to a chaste salute. So might Miss 
Hannah More, though a sort of heterodoxy. But Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, who has spoken well of America, need not apply, even 
if she were inclined; which of course she would not be. 
Miss Edgeworth would be thought hardly devout enough to 
be loving; and as to Lady Morgan, the Quarterly Reviewers 
would struggle for the honourable office of kicking her 
downstairs. 


Tae Edinburgh Evening Despatch prints an article 
called ‘‘The Secret of Swanston: the Truth about 
Stevenson.” Two friends, one of whom has just been 
reading Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, visit Swanston together. 
There they meet two Swanston natives, and in reply toa 
question concerning visitors to the place one of them 
says :— 

“Yes, we’ve a lot of visitors out here now.” This in 
response to our inquiry. ‘An American the other day told 
me he came here first after landing. It’s a’ aboot that 
Stevenson an’ his bukes. There’s nothing in them. Noo, 
there’s Burns,” he said, “that’s poetry. This wis-wark.” 

*“‘ Aye,” chimed in the other Swanston man, “ Stevenson 
would dae naething but lie about the dykes. He would’na 
wark. He was aye rinnin’ aboot wi’ lang Todd, amang the 
hills, getting him to tell a’ the stories he kent.” 

“Todd?” broke in my friend. “Is that 
shepherd ?” 

“TI believe,” was the reply, “he had the impidence to ca’ 
him that in hiss bukes—though Todd was the makkin’ o’ ’im. 
Gin Todd had kent what Stevenson was ta dae wi’ it he 
wouldna have tell’t him so much.” 


The narrative continues :— 

— We walked half way home in silence. Suddenly 
my friend broke out. “There were two Stevensons—Stevenson 
the Worker, Stevenson the Idler—Stevenson the Scot, Stevenson 
the Frenchman—- polar twins’ continually struggling in the 
agonised womb of consciousness.” 

“ That’s from Jekyll and Hyde,” I replied ! 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “that’s my explanation. It wasn’t 
Deacon ‘Brodie at all. In the story, Hyde, the worse one, 
wins. Henley, in his estimate of Stevenson, makes out that 
the later Stevenson, the friend of the missionary—-the believer 
in prayer—was not the real Stevenson. The Stevenson. who 
quarrelled with his father of the revolt period—that tc him 
was the real Stevenson. All the time Stevenson was coming 
to himself—to liis best self. In real life Jekyll won, and not 
Hyde.” 

“That,” said he, as we parted, “ is the secret of Swanston -- 
the truth about Stevenson—at last.” 


the roaring 


Tue list of English publishers will be increased this 
autumn by the addition of the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, of Chicago, New York, and Toronto. They have 
established branches.in London at 21, Paternoster Square, 
and in Edinburgh at 30, St. Mary Street, where such 
books of theirs as are available for the British market will 
be on sale. Their list comprises works in religious 
literature, books of travel and missionary enterprise, 
scientific works, and ‘‘ purpose’’ novels, by authors on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Mr. HEiemann is to publish next week a translation of 
the records of the evidence given at the solemn revision of 
the trial of Jeanne d’Arc in 1455. long ago as the 
forties, the Latin text was translated into French for one 
of the French learned societies; but it has never before 
been done into English. The translator is Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray. 


Mr. Hernert C. Fryre’s Submarine Warfare, Past, 
Present, and Future, recently reviewed in our columns, is 
to be added to the officers’ and seamen’s libraries on 
board His Majesty’s ships. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Fyfe’s excellent summary of the submarine’s history 
and possibilities is being appreciated in the right quarter. 
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Ar the end of a serious review of Miss Corelli’s Temporal 
Power in the Literary World we find the following :— 
Perhaps we may be permitted to point out to her that 
“ Appendicitis ” is the name of a disease, and not that of the 
part of the body in which it makes its appearance. 


Tue death of Mr. J. T. Nettleship has taken from us an 
artist of marked singleness of purpose. Perhaps there is 
no more easy way of achieving a certain kind of popularity 
than by painting animals, provided they are associated 
with sentiment or a story. But Mr. Nettleship never 
aimed at such popularity ; his work was all strength, and 
he brought to it great power of intuitive imagination. But 
Mr. Nettleship was a writer as well as a painter, and his 
book on Browning led the way to much elucidatory 
matter of the same sort which was by no means all so 
acute and illuminating as his. He also wrote a study of 
George Morland. 

Awonasr: the thirty replies to our competition of last 
week for the best definite impression of travel, we have 
impressions of such various places as the Rhine, Zermatt, 
Edinburgh, The Desert, Sorrento, Norway, and Lausanne. 
Some of the impressions are not definite at all, but wholly 
vague. The following was no doubt sent in by way of 
a joke : 

TRAVELLER’s Joy. 

Yes, | have travelled far, and I have seen 

Hornets, mosquitoes longer than your hand, 

I’ve been imprisoned by a heathen queen, 

And assegaied, and choked in burning sand, 

I’ve climbed Mont Blane—well, more than twenty times, 
I’ve spent thtee winters in antarctic climes, ’ 
I’ve lived on rats, boots, spiders, mouldy biscuit, 
I’ve been in a balloon-—I thought I'd risk it, 

| have been scalped and trussed by a Papuan king; 
Your Bengal tiger—I have felt him spring 

Upon my back; I have been drenched in gore, 

| have been caked in ice in Labrador, 

I have been down with fevers black and yellow, 
Just think of all you’ve missed, homekeeping fellow : 
"T'was worth it all—to cross the weary foam 

To do what you have never done come home! 


Bibliographical. 

I nave a letter from our old friend, Mr. F. B. Doveton, full 
of enthusiasm for two American writers of verse—the late 
Mr. William Wetmore Story and the present Mr. William 
Winter. Mr. Doveton speaks with special delight of Mr. 
Story’s “‘ Cleopatra,” and says of the author, “Is he well 
known in England as a poct?”’ The question is not easy 
to answer, for a writer may have a greater vogue than one 
suspects. I doubt, however, if Story’s verse is known out- 
side the small circle of the cultivated ; and yet the English 
reader has had plenty of opportunities of making acquaint- 
ance with it. There was He and She; or, a Poet's 
Portfolio in 1884 (reprinted, with “later readings,’’ ten 
years afterwards); Fiammetta: a Summer Idyl, in 1889, 
und, in the same year, two volumes of collected Poems. 
Mr. Winter, as a verse-writer, is known to me only by his 
little work called Wanderers, which came out in England 
. . ° i] 

in 1888. Mr. Doveton thinks Mr. Winter’s rhythmic work 
‘very fine’; but there I cannot follow him. ' Fluent and 
pretty, if you like; but “ fine”’ ! 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd is going to give us one more proof 
of his literary versatility. If I remember rightly, his first 
‘hit’? was made as the author of Portugal Old and New 
(which he supplemented in 1890 by his Round the Calendar 
in Portugal). Then it looked as if he were going to make 
his mark in fiction-—witness his World We Live In (1884), 
A Woman's Reputation (1885), and Sylvia Arden (1888). 
But there Mr. Crawfurd stopped, so far as tale-telling was 
concerned, until in 1896 he produced The White Feather 
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Mean- . 
while, he had shown his interest in the belles lettres pure 
and simple by producing in 1896 a collection of Lyrical . 
Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria, which was followed, in 


and Other Stories, and, in 1900, The New Order. 


1897, by a selection from Four Poets. Now, it seems, he 
is about to present us with some verse of his own, in a 
form which is likely to attract attention by virtue of its 
unconventionality. 

It is said that we are to have, presently, a selection from 
the note-books of Mr. Matthew Arnold (mainly, it would 
seem, extracts from favourite writers) ; and it is added that 
this will be the last volume that will bear Mr. Arnold’s 
name. I trust that this latter assertion will be falsified. 
I hope that those who hold the copyright of the old 
Pall Mall Gazette will consent to the republication of the 
theatrical criticisms which Mr. Arnold contributed to that 
paper over the signature of ‘‘ An Old Playgoer.”” These, 
though they do not appeal to the general reader, have very 
great attraction and interest for those who care about the 
theatre—partly for their own sake, and partly for the sake 
of their author, of whom they are very characteristic. The 
literature of theatrical criticism is not so rich that we can 
afford to let these comments by Mr. Arnold disapp2ar from 
view in the reference files of a newspaper. 

From Mr. Nisbet Bain, it seems, we are to receive a 
memoir of Count Tolstoy by way of preface to More Tales 
by that voluminous writer. Hitherto Mr. Bain has been 
most noted as the translator of Maurus Jokai, of whose 
works he has translated or adapted some six or seven. He 
has had, indeed, a good deal to do with the popularization 
of foreign fiction in this country. We owe to him three 
volumes of Russian, Cossack, and Turkish fairy tales. 
Did he not also write a Life of Hans Christian Andersen ? 
Then his books on The Pupils and The Daughter of Peter 
the Great are of real utility to the English reader. 

The latest criticism of Shelley is to come, I note, from 
Prof. Walter Raleigh, who is to preface a selection from 
the Poems. There has not been very much of this sort of 
thing of recent years, perhaps because so many think that 
the last fruitful od about Shelley was said long ago. 
Nevertheless, within the last decade or so, there have been 
editions of, or selections from, Shelley which have had 
their ‘“‘introducers’”—such as the edition prefaced by 
Prof. Dowden (1891), the selection edited by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke (1891), the Works edited by Mr. Buxton Forman 
(1892), the American ‘‘ Centenary”’ edition promoted by 
Mr. George E. Woodberry (1893), and the Lyric Poems 
edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys (1895). 

It cannot be said that Mr. Henderson’s forthcoming 
edition of Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border will be 
at all superfluous, for there has not, I think, been a 
reprint of the work, of any kind, since 1883, when 
Messrs. Ward and Lock brought it out at 33. 6d. and 23. 
There had been a previous reprint of the original edition 
in 1869. The Minstrelsy first came out (in three volumes) 
in 1802, and there were editions of it in 1803, 1806, 1810, 
1812, and 1821. 

‘* A hitherto unpublished manuscript by Robert Southey 
will be published during the coming autumn.”’” Somehow 
or other, this announcement does not stir the soul like a 
trumpet. The MS., we are told, takes the form of A 
Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the autumn of 
1815. I find no reference to that tour in Prof. Dowden’s 
memoir of Southey. But we must wait in patience for 
the Journal and the preface with which it will no doubt 
be endowed. 

We are promised a new book on The Inner and the 
Middle Temple. One may hope that it will prove as 
readable as The Still Life of the Middle Temple, published 
by Mr. W. G. Thorpe in 1892. This, which was mainly 
an autobiography, contained many amusing stories. The 
new book may be more purely historical in aim and 
treatment. Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


‘© A Six-foot Child of Genius.” 


Alexandre Dumas (Pére): His Life and Works. By Arthur 

F. Davidson. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue Dumas centenary was an appropriate moment for an 
English study of Dumas’ life oe works, and Mr. Davidson 
has utilised the occasion very well. He has given us a 
compendious biography of Dumas the Elder, embodying 
a compendious account and discussion of his principal 
writings ; and his book, on both its sides, is excellently 
written, with taste, selection, discrimination, and narrative 
interest. Interest, indeed, is difficult to miss in dealing 
with Dumas; but dull writing has a surprising power 
of spoiling the best material. Mr. Davidson has not 
spoiled his. 

Neither in literature nor life was Dumas subtle: he 
lies on the surface, and only a fool could mistake him— 
which is perhaps why so many have mistaken him. The 
riotous obviousness, the frank extremeness of the man 
in all his works and pomps (pomps is a good word with 
Dumas), tempt the obvious and one-sided, for whom two 
diverse extremes are irreconcilable. A jovial volcano, a 
wasteful revel of energies good and bad, untamed nature, 
unmoral and instinctive, that was Dumas. Though by 
his novels better known in England than is any other 
French author, his work outside the novel is not known, 
nor yet his personality—apart from a few characteristic 
anecdotes regarding him. But a more vital and dis- 
tinctive personality is not to be found in literature. 

Luck came to this Creole throughout. His first big 
play (or the first produced, for the previously written 
“Christine ’’ was postponed, and afterwards brought 
out in an improved revision) succeeded brilliantly; it 
was “‘ Henri III.’’—a subject he rehandled in his novels. 
Its success came just in time to compensate dismissal from 
his secretaryship, the result of neglecting business for 
literature ; and doubtless helped his speedy reinstatement 
in another department. So it was: this reckless hawk 
flew at everything, and every quarry he struck at he 
brought down. He began with plays, and had but to 
touch a drama to succeed ; for he was a playwright to the 
marrow. He was a romancer miraculous. He may be 
said to have invented the causeric, and his causeries were 
delightful. He wrote travels, and their bonhommie is 
taking still. Between the plays and the romances he had 
tried history; and if one cannot call him an historian, it 
would be difficult to say he failed. To the provincial big- 
wig who said his (Dumas’) history of Caesar was not spoken 
of among the learned, he answered: ‘‘ Learned people 
never do speak of me.” ‘‘ Yet a history of Cesar ought to 
have made some stir.’ “‘ Mine made none : people read it— 
that was all,” rejoined the insouciant Dumas. ‘‘ It is the 
unreadable histories that make a stir: they are like the 
dinners which you can’t digest: digestible dinners give 
you no cause to think about them on the next day.” That 
was the secret: the materials might be begged, borrowed, 
or stolen ; but the cookery was superb. 

The apotheosis of Dumas—Dumas at his best, worst, 
and most magnificent—is after his Austerlitz or Worcester, 
the ‘‘crowning mercy” of Monte Cristo. Then he 
became a land-proprietor, and built the costly, never quite- 
finished house called after that most widely known of his 
novels. Then he lived there with royal prodigality, 
keeping open house for friends and a perpetually shifting 
train of hangers-on. Outside the famous house was a 
frieze of medallions, showing the illustrious authors from 
Homer to Victor Hugo. ‘‘1 don’t see you among them, 
M. Dumas,” said a visitor. ‘‘Me? oh! I shall be inside,” 
replied the gay romancer. Every rascal had his money— 


every friend, everyone in distress or professing to be in 
distress. 


A man turned up with what Dumas thought an 
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umbrella-case. ‘‘ You are wrong, sir,’’ cried the fellow; 
“this is the skin of a splendid boa-constrictor.”” ‘‘ And 
what on earth do you suppose I want with the skin of a 
boa-constrictor ?”’ asks Dumas. The cunning villain had 
his answer pat. ‘‘I am sure, M. Dumas, you will value 
it as a relic when you know that the creature to which 
this skin belonged was shot in Egypt long ago by your 
father, General Dumas.’’ The exquisite absurdity of 
course sold the skin and kept the liar in free quarters at 
Monte Cristo; for Dumas’ vanity was as credulous as his 
good-nature. Stray dogs found open house there, too, 
besides the novelist’s own animals. Michel, the head- 
gardener, reported thirteen dogs in the place. The dogs, 
none the less, must stay; but thirteen was an unlucky 
number—they must not be thirteen. Then Michel would 
turn one away. ‘No, Michel, you had better let an 
extra one come in—that will make fourteen.” Michel 
sighed, and went away. It was Dumas’ method all over, 
in money no less than dogs. The house-lady for the time 
being wrote that the servants’ wine was exhausted—there 
was nothing in the cellar but champagne. What was she 
to do? ‘Let them have the dauneae,” came the 
return-letter ; ‘‘ it will do them good.” 

Those house-ladies were the most prodigal feature of all 
—in every sense of the word “ prodigal.’ Dumas, only 
once married, then to a lady for some time in need of it, 
and not for long—Dumas had an endless succession of 
provisional wives (so to speak), mostly actresses, and all of 
the harpy class. Women were his hopeless vice—perhaps 
the one thing we can find it in our heart to call a vice in 
the great six-foot child of genius. He said one day to a 
friend, ‘‘ with a comical pride,” that he did not wish to 
exaggerate, ‘‘ mais je crois bien que j'ai, de par le monde, 
plus de cing cents enfants.’’ It is perhaps better untrans- 
lated. His years grew venerable, but not his conduct. 
Those last years are melancholy reading. The adult child 
who had lived as if he should never grow old, saw age 
upon him and death. ‘‘ Unfortified by philosophy and 
unconsoled by religion,’ he perceived the hice of the 
end “‘ with tears and lamentations.’’ Then senility and 
gradual coma. Let us turn away, sad. 

He was, as Mr. Davidson truly says, a perfect example 
of what theologians understand by nature without grace. 
All his natural virtues, his natural faults, he retained from 
childhood unmodified and without a notion of modifying 
them. Parisians jested at the contrast with his prudent 
son. A comic paper drew Dumas the younger as a man 
with his father as an infant, and the legend: ‘‘ Here is a 
child who gives great anxiety to—his son.’’ The son had 
his own jests on the subject; though the famous one 
about his father’s vanity being enough to make him pose 
as his own coloured footman is said by the present bio- 
grapher to be probably apocryphal. But the elder Dumas’ 
vanity was all on the surface, was childlike: even as that 
of Goldsmith, and more than Goldsmith’s, it was unaccom- 
panied by conceit or pride. He was kind-hearted, generous, 
and magnanimous to a degree, ever ready with praise of 
his great contemporaries, who were not always generous to 
him. Balzac had a special venom against him. Alphonse 
Karr relates that Balzac, leaving a party, said as he passed 
Dumas: ‘‘ When I can do nothing else I shall take to 
writing plays.” ‘‘ Begin at once then,” swiftly retorted 
Dumas. But the great romancer candidly acknowledged 
that the great novelist was a rare genius, and warned his 
readers not to take over-seriously any hasty things he 
might say about Balzac. He had a vague sentiment of 
religion rather than any fixed beliefs. Nevertheless, when 
a general sneered at the idea of God, saying: ‘‘I cannot 
form the slightest conception of that mysterious being 
known traditionally as le bon Dieu;’’ Dumas rejoined, 
‘“‘ General, I have in my house four dogs, two apes, and a 
parrot; and I can assure you that their opinions are 
absolutely and entirely identical with yours.” Of the 
amazing fecundity and energy of his genius, especially of 
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his dramatic genius, too neglected by Englishmen, we 
have left ourselves no space to speak. For that we must 
refer the reader to this singularly interesting book. 





Christian Socialism. 


Human Evolution. By G. Rome Hall. (Swan Sonnen- 


schein.) 
Dr. Rome Hat thinks that there is something rotten in 
the modern state which can only be cured by a return to 
the practices of primitive Christianity. In his own 
words :— 


Once let man’s natural wants be safeguarded through 
personal exertion—for without the duty of labour he mast 
become a decadent parasite—and we are only at the com- 
mencement of an era of intense intellectuality, of true indi- 
vidualism in all but exploitation and legalised robbery of the 
weaker; more than that, of an age when the example of 
spirituality aflorded by Jesus of Nazareth ean be brought 
home to all in a way impossible now, when all the faculties 
are stultified, perverted, and warped in many cases by the 
narrow environment and by the bratality engendered by 
animalistic competition. This form of Socialism will be that 
of federated nations recognising their mutual brotherhood ; 
but what will be the cementing power? I can conceive of 
none except it be a living belief in our oneness in divinity 
and humanhood and obedience to the command: “ All ye are 
brethren.” As soon as we believe that, all the vested wrongs 
of might, that is the vested interests of the legalists, and all 
the laws of possessionalism must disappear before the 
awakened natural conscience. And Lasenil that I can see the 
Reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when Society will be lawless because it 
is just. 


Anarchy is therefore the end that Dr. Rome Hall frankly 
sets bebre his readers. But why? ‘“ Previous to 1884,” 
we are told, Britain possessed a pseudo democracy, ‘‘ the 
government in reality an oligarchy with feudal survivals in 
its midst, ruling with the aid of a middle-class corre- 
sponding to the people or plebeians of the older states.” 
This does not seem so terrible, but then an oligarchy is 
the wickedest thing in the world. 
Hall :— 

Everything is subordinated to individual gain; everything 
is measured by money value; everything is foolish and stupid 
that has not rent, nor dividend, nor profit, for its object. 
Every function or duty that can be shuffled off on to others of 
the slave-class, compelled perforce to labour thus or starve, is 
neglected, from defensive fighting by means of hired merce- 
naries, from offensive theft by foree in like manner through 
the easier means of the establishment of a lawyer caste, by 
the retention of a priesthood class to subdue the puerile many 
through fear of death here or hereafter, and through the pay- 
ment of a’police force, retained by the big thieves to keep the 
little ones in order; to neglect the rearing of your own 
children, and the performance of the duty of helping others 
by deputy through “charity ” and its dispensers. 


In it, says Dr. Rome 


We have tried in vain to make sense of this breathless and 
rhapsodical sentence, and therefore give it exactly as it is 
orinted. The only thing we can gather from it is that 
Yr. Rome Hall is very angry indeed. But what makes him 
pitch upon the date of 1884? Was it Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
version to Home Rule which put an end to the rule of ihe 
middle-class and all the horrors of oligarchy? If so, it 
seems to have made matters worse in the end, for we learn 
afterwards that “ Parliament is now one vast union to 
protect capitalists in the extraction from labour of surplus 
value, only the nation at large do not realise that the 
well-to-do administer labour and wealth production for 
their own benefit alone.”” In another place, he suggests 
that ‘‘the possessionalist officials’? cooked the census 
returns, and that ‘‘ our own land has sufficient acreage to 
support at once a population of 10,000,000 under Social- 
Democracy, when agriculture and labour would exist for 
the use of al] instead of for rent and profit.”’ ; 
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The reader will gather from these extracts that it is idle 
to expect rational argument from the writer, and it remains 
to explain why this book is called Human LEvolution. 
A great part of it is taken up with what purports to 
be an historical account of the progress of man from 
what he calls a ‘protoplasmic molecule’’ down to the 


critical epoch of 1884. In this account Dr. Rome Hall 
loses himself completely and mistakes analogy for argu- 
ment— as when he states that he believes it will 
eventually be recognised that ‘‘ exactly equivalent func- 
tions and ‘laws’ govern equally the protoplasmic unit 
of life, the organic animal aggregate and social organism 
springing from the aggregation of men, modified in the 
latter case by his special cosmical individuality.”” But he 
also makes mistakes in matters of fact so numerous that 
to mention them all would take up nearly as much space as 
the book itself : thus he assures us that man once possessed 
an “original monotheistic creed,” and that he descended 
from a single pair. He says that the descent of man from 
an. ancestor common to himself and the highest apes 
appears to him to be “‘absolutely unproven.’’ He speaks 
of the pottery of paleolithic man, and of his time asa 
‘Golden Age.” He says that gold was the first metal 
discovered, and that electricity is a form of energy; that 
the world was originally made out of ether, and that 
the. ameceba is ‘‘ almost identical with the white corpuscle 
of the human blood.” To the Aristotelian cardinal virtues 
—which he attributes to Socrates—he. adds without 
warrant one which he calls ‘ holiness,’ thereby making 
the list to read ‘‘ wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, 
and holiness,” instead of. as it should be, ‘‘ manliness, 
forethought, moderation, and justice.’”’ He says that the 
agricultural labourer at the present day has lost the “‘ special 
pay at harvest time which he enjoyed in the middle.of the 
century,’’ and that the signals of the Morse telegraphic 
code can be formed into “ infinite combinations.”” As for 
his verbal mistakes, one or two samples must suffice. _He 
speaks of ‘‘nouveaux richesses’’ when he means either 
‘nouvelles richesses’’ or “nouveaux riches.’’ He uses 
‘* gravel-kind”’ for ‘‘ gavel-kind,”’ and “ Periaecioi”’ for 
“* Periceci,” while, by a sort of mistaken pun, he mistakes’ 
the legal word “‘ seisin”’ for.‘‘ seizing.’’ Hence, although 
Dr. Rome Hall constantly makes use of out-of-the-way 
words, although he speaks of ‘‘ the Deutsch blood ” when 
he means the German, of “‘ demarking’’ when he means 
distinguishing, and. uses phrases like ‘‘ progressence,”’ 
‘‘legarthy,” and ‘‘actional activity,” we cannot suppose 
his learning to be either accurate or profound. 

The reason for all this is, we are afraid, plain enough. 
Dr. Rome Hall has been shocked, as have many who 
labour among them, by the squalid condition of our 
working classes. The wretchedness produced by this 
is perhaps more apparent than real, because people do not 
miss what they have never had, and the condition of the 
working man, whether peasant or mechanic, is certainly 
far more comfortable now than it was half a century 
ago. But Dr. Rome Hall is apparently one of those 
hot-headed persons who are accustomed to consider the 
world round them only by the light of their own emotions, 
and to think that every inequality of lot and station must 
necessarily be: due. to some flagrant wrong-doing on the 
part of somebody. He, in fact, artlessly gives away his 
own position when he asks, ‘‘ Why do I believe in a 
creation beyond that perceived by the action and reaction 
of the material substance of which my form is built, and 
beyond the rest of the universe perceivable by it?” and 
answers to his own question, ‘ san I simply do feel 
in contact with a world beyond the material world; 
because I know that there are influences or correspondences 
affecting me that brute life is indifferent to and not affected 
by; because I have a sense that I am a part irrevocable 
and indestructible of a cosmos that the animals perceive 
nothing of in the least possible manner ; because, feeling 
thus, I recognise that the real, the royal ego, transcends 
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the laws of the material world, that it is in reality 
a part of an unseen universe, being limited and chained 
by my tenement’s imperfections.”” All this, of course, may 
be true, yet it is plain that Dr. Rome Hall’s feelings can 
do nothing to establish for otters the objective existence 
of the world he talks about. But it is not surprising that 
one who thus reasons should catch at.the first remedy offered 
to him, and should, with the best of motives, advocate, as 
he does, a social revolution which would entail the shedding 
of Apocalyptic rivers of blood, and as all history shows, 
ultimately fail in its object. The working classes here and 
on the Continent are certainly not slaves, although he calls 
them so more than once; but even if they were, has any 
servile war since the world began had any beneficial effect 
upon society in general, or upon the lot of those who have 
waged it in particular? 


Hans Breitmann’s Rival. 


Flaxius: Leaves from the Life of an Immortal. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland. (Wellby.) 


Tus author is best known to English and American 
readers as the singer of ‘“‘ The Breitmann Ballads.” In the 
present volume it has been his avowed intention to bring 
about a meeting between the warrior-bard and Flaxius the 
immortal. Such a meeting is, however, so far as this 
book is concerned, a mere side issue. Flaxius does meet 
Breitmann, and two new ballads make their appearance, but 
whereas Breitmann is a commentator on a particular 

riod, Flaxius sums up the wisdom of the ages. It is not, 
indeed, the spirit of Breitmann so much as that of Panta- 
gruel which animates these pages, and that spirit belonged 
essentially, one might almost say exclusively, to Francois 
Rabelais, M.D. It is no light task to cast back this spirit 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the time of 
Julian the Apostate or to project it into the centuries to 
come. It is still more difficult to preserve its ironical, 
vigour in an age which is particularly squeamish in regard 
to irony. The enemy of the Cordeliers had a strong voice 
and a loud laugh which served their purpose in_ that 
Titanic onslaught against absurdity. It is not well to 
soften and tone down his hero even for the purpose of 
castigating the foibles of milder generations. Rabelais 
was a reality whose time has gone and whose work is 
done, however their memory may survive. The brute 
laugh has faded into a tired sneer, and such as it was, 
neither Flaxius nor anybody else can bring it back to us 
again. ‘The atmosphere is too thin for that boisterous 
force, and the mere trick of a Latin following a French 
clause in one hybrid sentence does not reproduce it. 
Speaking of the Dschim Crow, Flaxius himself makes the_ 
following observation: ‘‘Now this showing how the 
Hindoo Trinity made a fool of itself, firstly by putting 
Pantagruelism into a crow, and then expecting to ever get 
it out, is, I am sure, one of those subtle sarcasms of the 
Pariah Literature.” This quality of Pantagruelism is most 
difficult to infuse into a crow or into a humourist, and in 
the long “life” of Flaxius it shows obvious signs of 
wearing out. But because Flaxius has an individuality of 
his own, hopelessly modern in spite of his lore in all lands 
and all periods, his immortality has a significance quite 
independent of Pantagruelism made respectable. He, too, 
in his way, is a reality from the moment when, on the 
fringe of time, he performs at the “‘ festival of Volterra, 
in the first Etruscan age, lied about by Inghirami,”’ that 
act of kindness which wins for him immortality. 

From that moment he relates his experiences without 
any regard for chronology or the Greek or any other kind 
of Unities. In swift flashes of insight he faces them all: 
“the transcendental Oriental, the vigorous prototype of 
the coming Europe, and the obscuring image of the giant 
Past.” But it is certainly disconcerting, even from the 
capricious stand-point of Rabelaisian humour, that the 
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incident of President Roosevelt’s invitation to ‘‘a poor 
man, of very dark colour,” should form the second 
narrative in the many stages of his immortality. From 
the President of the United States he goes back to Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, and so on throughout the random 
fortunes of humanity. Like other heroes from Odysseus 
to Dante, Flaxius is not contented with these limitations, 
and determines to visit Hades. 

“**T would fain go’—‘ Go whither?’ inquired the fairy. 
‘Go to Hell!’ replied Flaxius. ‘Wherefore this unpro- 
voked hostility ?’ asked the Spirit. ‘It was not spoken in 
the vocative,’ replied Flaxius.’”” Now it is submitted that 
this is not at all the guffaw of a swaddled Pantagruel, but 
rather the quite alien chuckle of a personality known in 
obscure corners of his own country as the “‘ horse editor.”’ 
There are many such passages, and they suggest a visible 
rent in that mask by which Flaxius would win the wonder 
and the laughter of the world. As though behind the 
persona of the god human lips were to be caught framing 
the pitiful common grin of gaping mortality. Then, too, 
Flaxius is apt to point the moral of his tale with tiresome 
persistence, dragging us from the fairy world of his fancy 
into sordid reality with a quite unnecessary jerk. For 
instance, what can be more unnecessary than the Haec 
fabula docet and its accompanying periods of invective 
against ‘‘the swamp of wealth’ which follow the story of 
“How Flaxius made the Fortune of Eadward”’? Surely, 
too, the tale of ‘‘ Flaxius and the Were-Wolf”’ together with 
its modern parallel might have been spared the formula 
of explanation. In this brilliant narrative one meets with 
many of those sly gleams of malice which illumine much 
rather laboured Pantagruelism. ‘‘‘ Ranulf, the mad wolf, 
is what men call me,’ said the other proudly. ‘ Mon fils, 
ce n'est pas l’instant pour la vanité humaine,’ rejoined 
Flaxius mildly.” 

When Flaxius comes to modern England Pantagruelism, 
even modified by the irritability of righteousness, is 
abandoned, and he relates ‘‘The Wonderful Story of 
Miss Jesabelle Rockhard”’ in the relatively calm spirit of 
a novelist with a purpose or a playwright with a problem. 
This philosophic adaptation of ‘‘ Cinderella” is followed 
by an obiter dictum on the historic Jezebel, on behalf of 
whom, by the bye, another English apologist came forward 
some years ago. Flaxius breaks a lance also for Herodias 
with graceful impartiality. The sketch of ‘ Flaxius and 
the Bookseller ’’ is among the most charming in the book. 
How one wishes that the great discourser on silence might 
have just glanced at the following: ‘It is one of the 
sarcasms of truth that such a Dryasdust, who has become 
among fools the very type and symbol of common-place 
dulness, is in reality all the time in a fairyland too fine 
for the Philistine with his great horny eyes to even 
perceive.” 

Flaxius passes into the future, that is, frankly, into the 
world of Mr. H. G. Wells, the world of ubiquitous flying 
machines and cold, calm, incessant pidgin English. It is 
a world in which no reincarnation of Asmodeus can find 
life, a world in which once and for ever Plato has yielded 
place to protoplasm. But because Mr. Leland is, in spite 
of himself, a poet, there is more in the philosophy of this 
new life than an apotheosis of scientific regularity and a 
colourless exposition of suburban comfort.* These new 
beings can still feel the old loves and hates and joys and 
sorrows, the laughter of the gods and the tears of things 

in dreams. For they, indeed, had ‘“ mastered art 
beyond our wildest dreams—only to despise it.’’ In this 
chapter Flaxius appears to have Ales wad to no small 
extent the sdelebie detachment and objectivity of Mr. 
Wells’s attitude, but there is in some of the random 
criticisms of the representative figure of A.D. 2,000, much 
that the very Souchians of us mayresent. After alluding 
to the Colosseum, the Forum, and the Parthenon as ‘“‘ mere 
curiosities, illustrations of a barbarous past,’’ Mr. Oakford 
states in his newest manner that “ All of the Ruskins and 
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Taines of the last century look to us like ants toiling over 
lumps of sugar.’”’ Possibly Taine and Ruskin may be as 
ants to the all belittling eyes of some Mr. Oakford, but 
surely he will not place them in the same class, or, to fall 
back on his own picturesque phrase, on the same lump of 
sugar? Surely the credulous appeal to posterity will have 
no such ironical answer as that ! 

It may be urged by some busybody that, in so much as 
Flaxius could, in the time of Julian the Apostate, think in 
a language of the future, he must have been at least 
subconscious of these wonderful changes to come, and 
consequently would require no explanations from Mr. 
Oakford. 

However that may be, it is quite certain that many 
readers will welcome Flaxius as a philosopher seeking la 
vraie vérité, a philosopher whose sympathy is very human, 
and who has, in spite of all his erudition, at the back of 
his head—perhaps even at the bottom of his heart—some- 
thing of the naive, spontaneous fun of his Teutonic rival, 
Hans Breitmann, 


The American Book Market. 


Our Literary Deluge, and some of its deeper waters. By 
Francis Whiting Halsey (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Maxy astonishing conclusions are reached by Mr. Halsey 
in this collection of disconnected newspaper articles on 
the American kook-market. This Nee selon finding 
that the United States are in the habit of producing about 
half as many books every year as Great Britain, proceeds 
to account for the portent. ‘‘No more remarkable in- 
fluence has entered the trade than the influence of the 
dry-goods stores. Moreover, it should always be 
remembered that the number of persons who buy books 
has enormously increased. More and more men 
are acquiring the laudable habit of buying a book as 
cheerfully as they buy a handful of cigars, and women as 
willingly as they-buy a pair of gloves.” The rewards of 
literary success in America have accordingly increased ; 
even poets ‘‘do well,” and ‘‘a negro poet of our day, 
Paul f. Dunbar, does better than Burns or Milton did.” 
Mr. Halsey means that he gets more money than those 
masters. ‘‘It is startling to remember Burns and his 
immortal poverty, or Milton selling Paradise Lost for that 
picayune.” If Burns had lived to receive the price now 
paid for the Kilmarnock edition of Poems, chiefly in 
Dialect, instead of being a picayune, it “might have 
purchased a splendid farm, and made him an independent 
Scotch laird.’’ That, however, does not strike us as being 
the use to which Burns would have been most likely to 
put the money. 

What with the “boom” in historical novels, the 
influence of the dry-goods store, and the ‘ tremendous 

rowth in the number of those who know how to write, 
who have acquired ideas, power to express themselves, 
and self-confidence in saying what they think in print,”’ 
the Deluge is growing so vast that alarm is excited as to 
its quality. ‘* My mind,” says Mr. Halsey, “‘ is bewildered 
when it contemplates the stores of books the Library of 
Congress must eventually contain—those it now contains, 
and those it will have added to its store when present 
conditions have prevailed some generations longer.”’ 

If the surfeiting of the national collection were the only 
outcome of the excess of the New Book, America might 
bear or burn her burden with equanimity. Her real 
danger is from the effect of the chronic boom, and the too 
frequent arrival of the epoch-making American author, 
accompanied by a first edition of fifty thousand copies or 
so of the masterpiece for which the age stands still. But 
the critic does not, as we think, take sufficient account of 
the large community of systematic and orderly readers 
which exists in the United States and Canada. There is 
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no part of the world, with the possible exception of 
Germany, where culture is being so much sought among 
the péople by the medium of methodical and well-planned 
reading, as in America. One hears comparatively Tittle of 
it, because the real student is everywhere a reticent 
creature; but no one can go much into American society 
without being struck by its results, especially in the 
smaller cities of the West and South. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia even, and assuredly Chicago (in which 
improbable locality American publishers find one of their 
richest markets for belies lettres and the best class of new 
books and reprints) are vocal, where what we should call 
the provinces only read steadily and well, and buy 
enormous quantities of books, without making a fuss 
about it. 

Especially among American women of all ages is 
methodical and well-ordered reading—reading really well 
done and well assimilated—an increasingly prevalent 
habit. Book-clubs, reading circles, and literary societies 
of different kinds certainly exceed in numbers and 
enthusiasm similar bodies in this country. It is easy to 
be funny about them; but they are themselves very much 
in earnest, and their influence is an educative and useful 
one. Their members “set ”’ each other different spheres 
of study, which are patiently pursued; and guide each 
other’s choice of related books, which they meet periodi- 
cally (generally in the members’ houses) to discuss. There 
is no doubt a good deal of self-consciousness in the 
process ; but the advantages derived from it are evident. 

‘** Booms ”’ and the largely circulated cheap magazines of 
America make it easy to underrate the literary progress of 
the country. Ina community of seventy millions there is 
abundant room for desultory and idle readers, the ‘‘ reading 
public” of the dry-goods store and the monthly magazines. 
But the number of true book-lovers and good book-users 
exists largely and is rapidly growing. The patriotic Ameri- 


can need not_ be (like a hero mentioned by Mr. Andrew 


Lang) ‘‘ ryghte sadde and sorrowefull, because he cannot 
get eneuch of fichting”” ; and if America does not produce 
classics at the rate her own self-consciousness desires, it 
is not for lack of a suitable amount of bloodshed, but 
because the literary tradition is still young in a relatively 
youthful civilisation. Even circulating libraries are com- 
paratively new in the United States. America has a great 
deal to learn, and a great deal of life to live; but she is 
learning and she is living very fast. We do not regard 
her future so despondingly as her own latest critic. 


A Buddhist Classic. 


Hymns of the Faith (Dhammapada): Being an ancient 
Anthology preserved in the short collection of the Sacred 
Scripture of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali 
by Albert J. Edmunds. (Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d.) 


‘Tr ever an immortal classic was produced upon the con- 
tinent of Asia,” says Mr. Stiwada in his Introduction, 
‘it is this.” A classic indeed it may be in its appeal to 
the Asiatic mind; but something more than the trans- 
lator’s scholarship, more even than his enthusiasm, is 
needed to fulfil his hope ‘‘to naturalise in English this 
Buddhist Holy Writ, as the King James version has 
naturalised the Christian.” He adds, “‘ but if I fail some 
one else will succeed.”” We very much doubt whether 
anyone will ever succeed. Such success could only be 
achieved, if at all, by FitzGerald’s method, a method 
which Mr. Mallock has applied to Lucretius with most 
interesting results. But Omar and Lucretius were specu- 
lative thinkers appealing to the uneasy Western mind even 
when it does not accept their conclusions. They are 
always seeking to solve a problem, to penetrate a mystery, 
to argue their way into the sanctuary of the Unseen. But 
in these Buddhist doctrinal hymns there is no speculation, 
no argument, no uncertainty, no adventurous flight into 
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the unknown. The gospel is a gospel of seclusion and 
calm :— 

The best of doctrines is passionless. 

The guarded heart bringeth ease. 


The earnest, meditative man 
Obtains an ample joy. 


The ideal is self-conquest :— 


Good are tamed mules and noble Indus horses, 
And great tusked elephants, 
But better still a self-tamed man. 


The beasts are tamed for ordered action, man for inaction. 
It is a negation of the will to live, so that, all bodily 
desires being extinct, the individual soul may cease to 
endure any further transmigrations, and be absorbed in the 
universal soul. This is to attain Nirvana, and it is pre- 
cisely against this that the Western mind, nurtured upon 
another creed, revolts. There is no such word as God in 
the Dhammapada. Man seeks no help from without ; 
still less is he pursued by that heavenly lover who will 
win him in spite of himself. There ‘is no salvation by 
faith here, no encouragement to propagandism and the 
missionary spirit :— 

As the bee, hurting not the flower, 

Its colour and its fragrance, 

Flieth away with the nectar, 

So let a sage live in a village. 

Not others’ ways perverse, 

Nor others’ done or undone deed, 

But his own deeds 

Done and undone must he regard. 


There is no clarion appeal of salvation for all men; rather 
the elect constitute an aristocracy which is in the world, 
but not of it :-— 


The crowds are quite contented with phenomena ; 
Beyond phenomena the Perfect Ones. ~ 


We are too far West for the absolute doctrine of passion- 
lessness, and there is not enough in these hymns of lyrical 
fervour, of eager conviction, to justify the translator’s 
hope for their raturalisation. But Mr. Edmunds has done 
his best; his version is scholarly and good, and the 
explanatory notes few and always helpful. Sometimes the 
simple directness of his language could not be improved, 
as in Buddha’s cry of enlightenment :— 


Having myself supremely understood, 
Whom shail I teach ? 


But often, in his anxiety to convey the exact meaning of 
the original, the translator is clumsy and almost obscure, 
as in the Hymn to Victory. 








Fiction. 


The Wings of the Dove. By Henry James. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tre last of Mr. James’ long series of novels ‘‘in the 
second manner” shows no falling off either in psycho- 
logical subtlety or in that wonderful command of language 
which enables him to restore to written dialogue almost all 
that it loses in the divorce from the look, the gesture, the 
spoken accent. And, in the obvious sense, The Wings of 
the Dove is pleasanter reading than some of its prede- 
cessors, on account of its freedom from that touch of 
morbidity of which, we suppose, even Mr. James’ most 
pledged admirers were beginning to be uncomfortably 
conscious. In the beauty of its style, in the rareness of 
its emotional quality, in the crderly evolution of its 
theme, in the fine handling of its principal characters, the 
book seems to us to be upon the highest level even of its 
author’s attainment. And there are few writers of modern 
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fiction of whom genius is so unmistakably the word to 


use as of Mr. James at his best. Wemust be excused any 
attempt at analysis, which could hardly be adequate or 
helpful. There are two magnificently designed women. 
One is the “‘ handsome English girl,’’ Kate Croy. 


She was handsome, but the degree of it was not sustained 
by items and aids, a circumstance moreover playing its part 
at almost any time in the impression she produced. The 
impression was one that remained, but as regards the sources 
of it no sum in addition would have made up its total. She 
had stature without height, grace without motion, presence 
without mass. Slender and simple, frequently soundless, she 
was somehow always in the line of the eye—she counted 
singularly for its pleasure. More “dressed,” often, with fewer 
accessories, than other women, or less dressed, should occasion 
require, with more, she probably could not have given the key 
to these felicities. They were mysteries of which her friends 
were conscious—those friends whose general explanation was 
to say that she was clever, whether or no it were taken by 
the world as the cause or as the effect of her charm. 


The other is the American heiress, Milly Theale, a 


slim, constantly pale, delicately haggard, anomatously, 
agreeably angular young person, of not more than two and 
twenty in spite of her marks, whose hair was somehow 
exceptionally red even for the real thing, which it inno- 
cently confessed to being, and whose clothes were remarkably 
black even for robes of mourning, which was the meaning 
they expressed. 


it is in the incompatible relations of these two women to 
the ‘‘ longish, leanish, fairish young Englishman ’’ Merton 
Densher, that the interest of the book, swelling at last toa 
deep and pitifully tragical interest, is to be found. 


‘The Sheep-Stealers. By Violet Jacob. 


Few things in novel writing are more difficult than 
originality of plot. The skeleton of nine novels out of 
every ten might be said to be similar. Miss Jacob has 
not only written a very clever novel, but has worked it 
upon a ground-plan in itself refreshing and unfamiliar. 
The Sheep-Stealers is a story based upon the old sheep- 
stealing trade in the earlier half of the nineteenth century, 
and with the riots that spread over South Wales after the 
passing of a new Highway Act, under which tolls were 
increased, and the compounding of tolls on easy terms, 
which had formerly been the custom, was done away with. 
The main incident is excellently handled. The moving 
power of tragedy issues through a plain and simple state- 
ment of events. There are no side appeals to the reader’s 
sympathy. The Sheep-Stealers is the most unemotional 
novel we have read for many months, without passion, 
without bias, without any personal or sentimental under- 
currents whatsoever. 

Rhys, the hero, is a perfectly ordinary type of human 
being. Without the fatal night of the riot and he 
joined the expedition as being “‘ more a piece of out-of- 
the-way amusement to him than anything affecting his 
opinions ’’—he would probably have lived a comfortable 
farmer’s life to the end of his days. But he made one 
mistake, and luck was against him when making it. In 
the fighting a man was killed, and the rest of Rhys’ life, 
while he endured it, was passed in concealment, and in 
the clutches of an iniquitous old sheep-stealer. 

Miss Jacob’s women are the least successful part of her 
work. In spite of painstaking analysis there is a certain 
obtuseness to femininity, and a more delicate and in- 
structive comprehension will be necessary before her female 
characters carry the easy conviction of her men. She 
must be careful also that her keen appreciation of the 
indifferent workings of fate does not finally become a one- 
sided engrossment, a narrowness of perception as fatal in 
its way to a fine treatment of life as a blind and garrulous 
sentimentality. 


(Heinemann. ‘6s.) 
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The Puppet Crown. By Harold MacGrath. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tus romance of a little kingdom differs from most of its 
class in one important particular—it has an air of 
plausibility, even of probability, which gives the story 
something of historical interest. And Mr. MacGrath 
achieves this by making certain of his characters, though 
not all, quite reasonably living creatures. It is true he 
involves them in difficulties into which no reasonable 
being would be at all likely to plunge, but having got 
them there he makes them ne their parts naturally and 
vigorously. Mr. MacGrath manages his dialogue with 
real skill; he gives conversation the snap and sparkle of 
fence; he has the art of dexterous suggestion, which 
throws upon the reader an active part in the unravelling of 
the plot. And the plot is full of complications and puzzles, 
but they are straightened out and ‘pieced together so well 
that we do not weary of them. The Duchess who aspires 
to reign in the place of the mild and usurping Leopold, 
and marches into that monarch’s disaffected kingdom an 
army which never strikes a blow, is a woman strongly 
conceived and firmly drawn ; her foil, Leopold’s daughter, 
is quite tenderly touched in, and there is an old Arch- 
bishop who has real dignity. The American hero of the 
romance is full of robust life and an actual spirit of 
adventure, and the two or three fighting scenes in which 
he appears go with swing and blood: Mr. MacGrath 
writes of fencing as though he knew something about it. 
It is a pity that towards the end of the story the author 
should have declined into rank melodrama—-good melo- 
drama enough, but disappointing after the reserve of the 
rest of the book 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


A Man or SENTIMENT. By Tomas Copp. 


Mr. Cobb is one of the light horsemen of modern fiction. 
His characters are usually young, and are always charming 
or handsome. The present volume is the lightest of 
light literature, and tells of the flirtations and matrimonial 
intentions of a penniless Irishman called Jack Donovan. 
Eileen, Camilla, and Geraldine are the names of some of 
the ladies who decorate the story. It makes pleasant, easy 
reading. (Richards. 6s.) 

Grorce & Son. By E. H. Cooper. 


The author of Mr. Blake of Newmarket has a clever 
pen, and an intimate knowledge of racing matters, racing 
men, and of all who live by their wits. We open the 
pages at random and find this: ‘‘ Ralph’s face fell con- 
siderably. ‘Starting at 7 to 4 on!’ he said, rather scorn- 
fully.” But the story is something more than a mere 
novel of sporting incidents. (Long. 6s.) 


Tue Concession Hunters. By Harotp Biypwoss. 


Mr. Bindloss is a novelist of place, and in Ainslie’s 
JuJu he brought “the dismal Niger country”’ vividly 
before us. The scene of his new story, the motive of 
which is explained by the title, is also laid in West Africa. 
‘It was an oppressive day, and no breath of air stirred 
under the brassy heavens, when piling up the muddy cur- 
rent beneath her ample bows the R.M.S. ‘ Barcana’ steamed 
into the mouth of a West African river.” (Chatto. 6s.) 


The Kipnarrep PRESIDENT. By Guy Boorupy. 


A story in which appears all the machinery of intrigue, 
blood, and so on, to which Mr. Boothby has aceustomed us. 
The mystery begins with the appearance on board the 
Pernambuco ”’ 
Silvestre. 


sé 


of a Spaniard named Don Guzman de 


‘*] suppose,” says the narrator of the story to 
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Don Guzman, “ in South America there will be Revolutions 
to the end of Time.”” And Mr. Boothby proceeds to make 
one. (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 


Awotuer Man’s Money. By Davm Lyatt. 


This volume contains two stories, but neither cover nor 
title page gives any indication of this. They are both 
characteristic of the author of The Land o’ the Leal, 
and will no doubt be welcomed in houses where the 
realistic and smart novels of the day are denied admittance. 
(Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 


A Hote anp Corner Marrrace. By Frorence Warven. 


In the first chapter we find Astley Darwen, “ suffering 
. . . from a recent spell of fever and a scarce-healed gun- 
shot wound,”’ with a broken motor-caron his hands. His 
difficulties are increased by the appearance of a girl, whom 
he saves from drowning. The girl was Norma Bascot, 
who turns out to be a relative of the man whom Astley 
was on the way to visit. The story is full of the ingenious 
complications which Miss Warden manages so well. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 
Tue Hoyeycoms or Lire. By Vioter TWEEDALE. 

‘Lady Teviotdale opened the door of her husband’s 
smoking-room and entered.’’ She had come to inform him 
that their daughter Grace was practically certain before 
merning to ‘‘ be engaged to an exceedingly eligible man.”’ 
To which announcement Lord Teviotdale replies, ‘‘ By God ! 
Who’s the idiot ?”’ 
The honeycomb of life was not all sweet either to mother 
or daughter, and their stories are set forth with a good 
deal of _ and some rather obvious pathos. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 


Tue Master Spy. By R. J. Bucxtey. 


A series of short detective stories after the manner of 
Sherlock Holmes. There are thirteen of them, with such 
titles as ‘‘ Outwitting the Boer,” ‘“‘ The Stolen Signal-Book 
of the Fleet.”” The first episode begins: ‘‘I need not 
tell you how I came to know my friend Anthony Hallam, 
of the Secret Service, nor need I at present relate the 
remarkable circumstances which led him to honour. me 
with his confidence.”” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Tur CoLontats. By Auten FRrencu. 


An American historical novel beginning with an account 
of an English encampment on Lake Huron, and dealing in 
later chapters with the War of Independence. The novel 
is long and crowded with characters, historical and 
fictional. It is adorned with photographs and reproduc- 
tions from old prints, and sketches of the period—‘‘ The 
Burning of Charlestown,” ‘‘ Looking towards Roxbury 
from Beacon Hill,” &e. (Richards. 6s.) 

THe Turnrtke House. By Fercus Hume. 

The story opens with Prologues I. and II. The scene is 
the dilapidated turnpike house, in which a miserable 
mother and son are living. Enter to them Mark Jenner, 
the woman’s husband, from whom she has been parted for 
three years. Then comes a murder, from which springs 
the legend of the haunting of the Turnpike House and all 
that follows in the succeeding chapters. Those who like 
mysteries of the sort which Mr. Hume evolves will like 
this book. (Long. 6s.) 

Uncte Lew. By C. R. Sertock. 


The sub-title is ‘‘ A Natural-born American,”’ and the 
story is very American. It is based upon the author’s 
Autobiography of an Old Sport, published in 1885. 
“Now,” to quote Mr. Sherlock’s own words, “such part 
of the narrative as seemed available for more presumptuous 
exploitation has been put between these covers, excised, 
modified, and elaborated to the present purposes.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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A Remarkable Talent. 


Tue possibilities of literature, as cne counts them to-day, 
are made poorer by the death last week, at thirty-three, of 
George Douglas Brown, who, just a year ago, sprang into 
fame as the author of The House with the Green Shutters. 
That story may have been helped by the fact that it 
had an antidotal relation to the more sentimental and 
benevolent portraiture of Scottish character with which 
the public Trad been satiated. It may also have owed 
some of its selling success to its title. Novels named 
after this manner are usually concerned with some 
absorbing and sinister train of incident. Any house 
becomes fascinating when it seems to enclose some fer- 
menting human interest. However, these were but the 
trifling advantages of the book’s birth. As an antidote to 
the sentimental school of Scottish fiction the story goes 
too far; it is, indeed, a rather wantonly disagreeable 
antidote. The title, as a title. is excellent, though the 
reader soon discovers that mean curiosity, not romantic 
mystery, was the feeling excited in the village by John 
Gourlay’s new-built house that dominated the little 
square. Undoubtedly, in the publishing sense, the book 
was well conceived, well timed, and well christened. 
And its sales in England and America were responsively 
large. But it is not for these points or these triumphs 
that we remember it now. For what, then? 

Nothing is more to seek in current fiction than interpre- 

tation of basic human nature. We have novels‘of place 
‘and phase and purpose that deal with portions of life 
much as the leading article deals with a thin cross-section 
of party politics or social fashion. To be sure, if all 
interpretation were thorough there would be no need to 
draw a distinction. Basic human nature flows impartially 
into every creek of experience. No man ever wrote a poor 
novel through choosing a narrow subject. Except in the 
unstable mind of the book market there is no such thing 
as a poor subject within the bounds of decency. You may 
think a phase of life too dull or insignificant for a good 
novel, but there may be a man in the next street who is 
turning that very subject into literature: treating it with 
dramatic art and encrusting it with the conclusions of a 
fine mind. This may happen any day. If it may not, if 
literature has not this power of evocation and surprise, 
then the less we talk about it as a progressive criticism 
of life the better. Happily, an outwardly local or tem- 
porary subject can no more sever a presentment of it, that 
is finely observed and touched with emotion, from litera- 
ture, than the rocks can steal from the sea the deep pool 
they sequestrate. The sea returnsand takes back its own. 
We have had in late years a great many treatments by 
novelists of local and temporary subjects which have been 
shallow and showy; when the sea returned there was 
nothing to take back. 

The House with the Green Shutters rises above evaporative 
fiction. It has a certain ripeness of feeling and of faculty 
which induces the belief that the possibilities of literature, 
as one counts them to-day, are made seriously poorer by 

the death of its author. To be sure, the story is faulty. 
Indeed the author’s judgment has, we think, erred greatly 
in its conduct. The calamities he heaps on the Gourlay 
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family have a dreadful Old Testament extravagance. The 
father is murdered by his drunkard son; this son, tortured 
by fear and delirium tremens, becomes a suicide in his 
father’s house ; and then the mother, who has suffered in 
secret from cancer, and the daughter, who has been 
privately told she must die of consumption, help them- 
selves to the poison young Gourlay has left. And this is 
the climax of a story not of strange sins or Borgian crimes, 
but of petty ambition and pettier spite in a small town. 
From an inferior writer, the denouement of The House with 
the Green Shutters would be called nauseous and wanton. 
It is certainly violent and impossible. Even the Furies 
are thrifty ; they do not, like Mr. Douglas, horribly stamp 
out a family to make a fourth-rate Scottish township stare. 

It was in stating his story and in filling up its detail 
that Mr. Douglas showed himself masterly. From the 
moment when the frowsy chambermaid of the ‘‘ Red Lion” 
flings the water from her pail into the sunny street in 
distant sight of John Gourlay, standing in front of his 
new house at the head of the brae, the reader’s interest in 
all that goes on in Barbie is kept alive. Gourlay’s is the 
House with the Green Shutters, ‘‘ gawcey and substantial 
on the terrace beneath the tremulous beauty of the dawn.” 
He has won it by sheer brute force of character, but not 
without exciting the envy and resentment of his cleverer, 
weaker neighbours. Not these, however, can harm him. 
It is the coming of the railway, with the consequent 
progress of the town, that brings John Gourlay’s down- 
fall; his slow-moving mind cannot grapple with the new 
conditions : and the spectacle offered by the story is that of 
his dour strength being outreached and overcome in the 
town’s mercantile progress, while his pride is galled by a 
sluttish wife and a dissipated son. For chorus we have a 
band of gossips in the weak Provost, the spiteful Deacon 
Allardyce, the baker, the cobbler, and the rest of the 
‘* Bodies’ (‘‘a wheen damned auld wives,” Gourlay calls 
them) who foregather every day at the Bend o’ the Brae 
to pass judgment on the town’s affairs. Between these 
malignants and John Gourlay there has grown up a 
sleepless hatred tempered on Gourlay’s side by nothing, 
on theirs by a helpless respect for the man’s black 
courage. On the other hand, Gourlay is put to dis- 
advantage by his stupidity :— 
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Hate was the greater on both sides because it was often 
impotent. CGourlay frequently suspected offence, and seethed 
because he had no idea how to meet it--except by driving 
slowly down the brae in his new gig and never letting on 
when the Provost called to him. That was a wipe in the eye 
for the Provost! The “bodies,” on their part, could rarely 
get near enough Gourlay to pierce his armour ; he kept them 
off him by his brutal dourness. 

These men spoke of Gourlay in a kind of remoter third 
person that answered to their fear of him. ‘Man, but 
Guurlay was cut to the quick,’’ says Deacon Allardyce to 
his fellow ‘‘ bodies”? when Gourlay’s new trade rival has 
“nabbed the contract’’ for a big carting job. ‘‘ His face 
showed how gunkit he was. Oh, but he was chawed. I 
saw his briest give the great heave.” Thus did Gourlay’s 
critics compensate themselves for humiliation. Moreover, 
it became a fixed idea with them that Gourlay must fall. 
They watched for his fall, and signalled every sign of it 
to each other. Thus the savage’ tragi-comedy goes on, 
and Mr. Douglas does nothing to relieve it. He gives a 
hint of its background when Gourlay, after the sudden 
death of his black stepper, is compelled to go to Skeigham 
with the pundits in a brake from the ‘“‘ Black Bull.” 
They talk at him with the malignant ingenuity which 
Gourlay cannot rival, much less answer : 


The brake swung on through merry corn fields where 
reapers were at work, past happy brooks flashing to the sun, 
through the solemn hush of ancient and mysterious woods, 
beneath the great white-moving clouds and blue spaces of the 
sky. And amid the suave enveloping greatness of the world, 
the human pismires stung each other and were cruel, and full 
of hate and malice and a. petty rage 
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A good phrase, that, “‘ the suave enveloping greatness of 
the world.” It is as good as it is because well introduced. 
Here is a well-written picture :—- 


Mr. Gourlay passed on to the inner yard, which was close 
to the scullery door. The paved little court, within its high 
wooden walls, was curiously fresh and clean. A cock pigeon 
strutted round, pufling his gleaming breast, and rooketty- 
cooing in the sun. Large clear drops fell slowly from the 
spout of a wooden pump, and splashed r we a flat stone. The 
place seemed to enfold the stillness. There was a sense of 
inclusion and peace. 


The word “ inclusion”’ is just right; how right we could 
show only by quoting half the chapter. But, indeed, the 
book is full of the happiest touches. Thus when Gourlay’s 
weak day-dreaming boy plays truant from school and finds 
himself alone in the village at an unwonted hour :— 


A strong smell of wall flowers oozed through the hot air. 
John thought it a lonely smell and ran to get away. 


This is admirably true. The character of young 
Gourlay is, indeed, a subtle study. His is the artistic 
temperament,—one would say so, at least, if he had 
character enough to give it effect. His attentiveness to 
life is narrowed to a morbid perceptiveness of sights, 
sounds, and smells, and the moods of situations and 
jlaces. The fault of young Gourlay, said Old Bleach-the- 
mg the village schoolmaster, was ‘‘a sensory perceptive- 
ness in gross excess of his intellectuality.” The pundits 
blinked at this. ‘‘Aye man, dominie!” said Sandy 
Toddle. ‘‘ That means he’s an infernal cuddie, dominie ! 
Does it na, dominie?’’ It meant just that. The boy 
was organised to chagrin his father, whose force of 
character was far in excess of either his perceptiveness or 
intellectuality. The youth soon takes to blowing cigarette 
smoke down his nostrils-——‘‘ his Prince of Wales’s feathers 
he called the great curling puffs’”—and his steady pro- 
gress in dissipation, culminating in his expulsion from 
the University, synchronises with his terrible father’s final 
humiliations in Barbie. It is of this lad that Mr. Douglas 
has occasion to remark: ‘“‘ There is nothing worse for a 
weakling than a small success,’’ one of the many sound 
observations on life scattered through the book. We 
wish, however, to quote something more illustrative of 
George Douglas’s style both of thought and writing. It 
shail be part of Jock Allen’s breezy professional talk at his 
dinner table to the lads he liked best to gather round 
him :— 

“T heard a very good one the other day from old Bauldy 
Johnston,” said Allan, opening his usual wallet of stories 
when the dinner was in full swing.—At a certain stage of the 
evening “I heard a good one” was the invariable keynote of 
his talk. If you displayed no wish to hear the “ good one” 
he was huffed.—“‘ Bauldy was up in Edinburgh,” he went on, 
“and I met him near the Scott Monument and took him to 
Lockhart’s for a dram. You remember what a friend he used 
to be of old Will Overton. I wasn’t aware, by the bye, that 
Will was dead till Bauldy told me. ‘He was a great fellow 
my friend Will,’ he rang out in yon deep voice of his. ‘The 
thumb mark of his Maker was wet in the clay of him. Man, 
it made a quiver go down my spine.” 

“Oh, Bauldy has been a kenned phrase-maker for the last 
forty year,” said Tarmillan. ‘“ But every other Scots peasant 
has the gift. To hear Englishmen talk, you would think 
Carlyle was unique for the word that sends the picture home 

they give the man the credit of his race. But I’ve heard 
fifty things better than ‘ willowy man,’ in the stable a-hame 
on a wat day in hairst-—fifty things better !-—from men just 
sitting on the cornkists and chowing beans.” 


That Mr. Douglas could have turned his pen to better 
themes than the one he has developed so mercilessly in 
this novel, we feel certain. The sense of beauty, and 
the large tenderness which goes with understanding, were 
his in abundance. Even the fault of violence which 


every reader must, we know, find in this story is not 
By its real interpretation of life, so far as it 


essential. 
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goes, we shall long rementber The House with the Green 
Shutters, and it seems peculiarly sad that the heart and 
brain which gave it birth have been so early stilled in 
death. 








The Old and New in Ireland. 


Ten years ago, in the summer of 1892, an article on 
Literary Dublin, by Miss Barlow, author of Bogland Studies 
and some other charming work, appeared in a leading 
English weekly. After dealing with Prof. Mahaffy, some 
other Irish writers, and the periodicals of Dublin, she 
summed up in these words: ‘This bird’s-eye view has 
revealed no brilliant prospect, and the causes of dimness 
considered, it is difficult to point out any quarter of the 
horizon as a probable source of rising light.” 

No one who knows Ireland and Irish life will be likely 
to charge Miss Barlow with lack of insight, although when 
she wrote the literary movement which is now so apparent 
was beginning everywhere through the country. Ten 
years ago all, or nearly all, the writers who have since done 
well, W. B. Yeats, George Russell, Standish O’Grady, 
Edward Martyn, Lady Gregory, and Douglas Hyde, were 
at work, but so obscurely that they were quite away from the 
eye of the general public. It is not easy to realise the change 
these years have made. In those days if an odd under- 
graduate of Trinity felt a vague longing to know more of 
Ireland and her past than he could learn from his teachers 
or companions, he had to wander on Aston’s Quay and 
Bachelor’s Walk, picking up ugly pamphlets with Grattan’s 
Speeches in them, or Davis’s Poems, or the true History 
of Ireland from before the Flood. If he wished to learn 
a little of the Irish language and went to the professor 
appointed to teach it in Trinity College, he found an 
amiable old clergyman who made him read a crabbed 
version of the New Testament, and seemed to know 
nothing, or at least to care nothing, about the old 
literature of Ireland, or the fine folk-tales and folk-poetry 
of Munster and Connaught. In the libraries he could 
find a few books on the antiquities of Ireland that had 
interest and scholarship, and with a few other volumes, 
such as W. Stokes’ Life of Petrie, the antiquarian, he 
could make the beginning of an intellectual atmosphere 
for himself that gave life to Dublin. Most of the figures 
he called up were respectable students and scribes, but 
there were one or two men, like Clarence Mangan, who 
had the peculiar restlessness that goes everywhere with 
artistic life. 

Those days had the incitement of the early spring in 
Ireland when there are wild evenings that are filled with 
uneasiness and hope, because they promise everything and 
give nothing but their promise. Now everything is 
changed. We have fine editions of books by W. B. 
Yeats and other Irish writers in all our bookshop 
windows. One evening we can read the Shadowy Waters, 
and catch a tenuous sadness, such as we find in Aglavaine 
et Selysette, and the next evening we can go on to some 
new writer in the Irish language, and read some little 
work like Faith and Famine, by Father Dinneen, where 
we have vigour and talent, using a form and psychology 
that recall the predecessors of Titus Andronicus or 
Tamburlaine. 

This double way in which the new Irish spirit is 
showing itself has many points of interest. With the 
—— generation the linguistic atmosphere of Ireland 
1as become definitely English enough, for the first time, 
to allow work to be done in English that is perfectly 
Irish in its essence, yet has sureness and purity of form. 
A generation or two ago a few writers like Aubrey de 
Vere, who penetrated themselves with English thought 
and English traditions of literature, wrote of Ireland with 
a certain easiness and grace, but writers who lived close 
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to the soul of their country were kept back by the uncer- 
tainty of her linguistic sense, and nearly always failed to 
reach the finer cadences of English. 

Perhaps English critics when dealing with Irish men of 
talent have not always remembered this matter of the 
language. The faults of early Anglo-Irish work are not 
due to this cause alone, yet it is accountable for many 
things, and no criticism can take us very far that does 
not make allowance for the phases of material. In this 
special case Ireland is not alone. The number of 
foreigners in America for whom English is a language 
they have either learned for themselves or picked up from 
parents who had learned it, tends more than anything 
else to cause the uncertainty of literary taste in that 
country. American artists and musicians are to be met 
with everywhere who have fine taste in their own art, yet 
who speak a crude jargon, and have comparatively little 
feeling for the intimate qualities of literature. Again, 
roughness of the spoken language—when it is not a 
primitive roughness—leads, or tends to lead, to burlesque 
writing, and with this in one’s mind it is interesting to 
compare the school of Mark Twain with the crudely 
humourous “ typical Irishman,’’ who was present every- 
where in Irish writing till quite recently. 

To return to Ireland. While the new blossom due, if 
these views are correct, to the final decay of Irish among 
the national classes of Leinster was beginning to open, 
the old roots in Munster and the West began also to put 
out a new growth. Some of this new Irish work has 
very considerable value, but what, one cannot but ask, 
will be its influence on the culture of Ireland? Will the 
Gaelic stifle the English once more, or will the English 
* stifle the new hope of the Gaels ? 

The Gaelic League with the whole movement for 
language revival is so powerful that it is hard to think 
it will pass away without leaving a mark upon Ireland, 
yet its more definite hope seems quite certain to end in 
disappointment. No small island placed between two 
countries which speak the same language, like England 
and America, can hope to keep up a different tongue. 
English in likely to remain the language of Ireland, and 
no one, I think, need regret the likelihood. If Gaelic 
came back strongly from the West the feeling for English 
which the present generation has attained would be lost 
again, and in the best circumstances it is probable that 
Leinster and Ulster would take several centuries to assimilate 
Irish perfectly enough to make it a fit mode of expression 
for the finer emotions which now occupy literature. In the 
meantime, the opening culture of Ireland would be thrown 
back indefinitely, and there would, perhaps, be little gain 
to make up for this certain loss. Modern peasant Gaelic 
is full of rareness and beauty, but if it was sophisticated 
by journalists and translators—as it would certainly be 
sophisticated in the centuries I have spoken of—it would 
lose all its freshness, and then the limits, which now 
make its charm, would tend to prevent all further 
development. It is a different thing to defile a well and 
an inlet of the sea. 

If, however, the Gaelic League can keep the cruder 
powers of the Irish mind occupied in a healthy and 
national way till the influence of Irish literature, written 
in English, is more definite in Irish life, the half-cultured 
classes may come over to the side of the others and give an 
intellectual unity to the country of the highest value. 

For the future of the Anglo-Irish writers everything is 
hopeful. The Irish reading public is still too limited to 
— up an independent po of Irish men of letters, yet 
Irish writers are recognised, to some extent, as the best 





judges of Irish literary work, and it may be hoped that we 
have seen the last of careless writing addressed to an 
English public that was eager to be amused, and did not 
always take the trouble to distinguish in Irish books 
between what was futile, and what had real originality and 
merit. 
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Religious questions, also, are beginning to put less 
restriction on Irish culture. Everywhere the Catholic 
population are becoming more alive to intellectual matters, 
and the harder forms of Protestantism are losing ground. 
There have been many fine scholars of this later persuasion 
in Ireland, due to the influence of Trinity College, but as 
a class they have too often shown their kinship with the 
early reformers of whom Erasmus wrote: ‘‘ Evangelicos 
istos, cum multis aliis, tum hoc nomine praecipue odi, quod 
per eos ubique languent, fugent, jacent, intereunt bonae 
literae sine quibus quid est hominum vita ?”’ 


Miss Corelli’s Latest. 
By An Ordinary Man. 


Ow Friday, the 22nd ultimo, I was waiting for my train at 
the Temple Station when I overheard the following scrap 
of dialogue between two men who were scrutinising the 
bookstall in what seemed a professional way :— 

‘Had Methuen’s man round yesterday,” said one. 

““Oh!” said the other. ‘‘ He hasn’t been to me yet. 
Corelli, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“Yes. Showed me the most surprising list you ever 
saw in your life. 90,000 copies subscribed, including the 
Colonial editions. Smiths have taken 10,000.” 

** Je-hosophat !”’ 

The train came in, and the two booksellers (as I deemed 
them to be) walked away in the third-class direction. As 
a business man I had long admired the ingenious and 
persistent advertising of Temporal Power, but I had no 
more intention of reading the book than I had of reading 
the Institutes of Justinian. The figures of the bookseller, 
however, remained in my mind, and six days later, in a 
mad moment of impulse, I said to the bookstall-clerk at 
the Temple : 

‘Got Temporal Power?” 

** Sold out, sir.” 

This nettled me. If he had said, “ Yes, sir,’’ I should 

robably have replied : ‘‘ Stick to it, then.” But, because 
f couldn't have it, I desired it. 

Considerably fewer than half a million families in this 
country pay income-tax. Practically no families that do 
not pay income-tax buy six-shilling novels or subscribe to 
libraries. ‘Therefore (I reflected), according to advertise- 
ments substantiated by what I have heard, one out of 
every three income-tax-paying families will shortly have 
Temporal Power on the drawing-room table. Why ? 

At Victoria I jumped out of the train. 

‘Got Temporal Power?” I asked the bookstall-clerk. 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

I sprang back into my compartment with the book in 
my hand, feeling rather self-conscious. I must explain 
that I am a solicitor in a fair way of business. I am on 
the Council of the I.L.S. I belong to the Eldon Club. 
I live at Ealing. I ride every morning before breakfast, 
and play golf on Saturdays and Sundays. I can do with 
a game at billiards after dinner. I know nothing about 
art. I enjoyed ‘‘ The Belle of New York,” and I wouldn’t 
mind seeing Chevalier about once a week. I thought ‘‘ Lord 
Quex ”’ fatuous. I came away from ‘‘ Ulysses ”’ at the end of 
the first act. I like a good scientific book now and then, 
not too stiff; but I do not as a rule read poetry or novels ; 
I leave poetry and novels to my wife and daughter. I 
think the importance which some people attach to fiction 
is absolutely ridiculous. After all, what is a novel? Even 
Scott? <A tale is a tale, nothing else. Real life is always 
interesting, and I don’t want anyone else to do my 
observing for me. No one but a novelist would deny 
that. I speak as a plain, ordinary man, without fads, 
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and without any enthusiasms except for good golf and 
intellectual honesty : both are extremely rare. 

I mention these matters in fairness, to indicate the spirit 
in which I began to read Temporal Power. My curiosity 
as a student of human nature had been aroused by this 
craze for the novels of Miss Corelli, and I thought I would 
just ‘‘ see for myself.” 

I chanced to open the book about the middle, at p. 271, 
and my eye caught the phrase ‘stalwart emissaries of 
the law.’”’ Now, I have what I consider a quite reasonable 
objection to authors who call policemen “ stalwart emis- 
saries of the law.’’ It isa phrase that one finds every 
day in the papers, and a skilled author ought to be 
able to invent something fresher. Besides, why give five 
words for one? I turned to p. 1 with a prejudice already 
formed against the book. 

On p. 1 there is some feeble satire at the expense of the 
author of Genesis. On p. 2 Miss Corelli talks about the 
Original Source of Life, the Immutable Laws of the 
Universe, Cause and Effect, in a large and loose manner 
which raises the suspicion that her philosophy is unstained 
by any touch of Darwinianism. Then we come to the hero 
of the romance, a King—the king of some ungeographical 


country. This King while at college had loved “a 
pretty creature,” who was unaware of his identity. 


(Strange that she should be unaware of his identity !) 
When she discovered it, she drowned herself, having first 
posted to him a dying message: ‘“‘ Sir—my love !—forgive 
me!’’ As I read this I thought that novels were as silly 
asever. ‘Then the King married a lovely but cold creature, 
without love. ‘‘ She appeared before him in loose draperies 
of floating white, with her rich hair unbound and rippling 
to her knees.”” (This kind of writing, as an inducer of 
irritation, is worse than foozling.) ‘‘ Many gifted and 
famous men . . . often slew themselves’ for hopeless 
love of her. 

On p. 26, I got the first hint of the plot. The King 
says, to himself; ‘I, a mere earthly sovereign, rank my- 
self on the side of the Infinite—and will work for truth 
and justice with the revolving of Its giant wheel! My 
people have seen me crowned—but my real Coronation is 
to-day--when I crown myself with my own resolve.” 

Rather clever, I thought, to publish this just after the 
Coronation ! 

The King’s first act on behalf of truth and justice is to 
disguise himself as ‘‘ Pasquin Leroy,” and join a Secret 
Society of socialist-murderers in his own capital. This 
Society, with all that belongs to it, is just as fiery as Secret 
Societies always are in ‘‘ shockers.’’ The head socialist, 
Sergius Thord, had gleaming white teeth under a black 
moustache, a dark leonine head, and a profusion of thick 
unmanageable hair. Little fiction though I have read, | 
know Sergius of old. ‘The members make rapid signs to 
one another with the left hand, and ‘ quietly separate.” 
They never walk away; they always stride. The King 
found a wonderful woman named Lotys in the society, and 
when he had to sign his name to his oath, Lotys stuck a 
dagger into her arm, and the “ruby” blood welled up. 
She said, ‘‘ Dip your pen here. But when the quill is full, 
beware that you write no treachery.” 

| said to myself: “I am ready to bet a fiver that 
Pasquin Leroy is ordered to kill the King.” I left the 
story and hurried through the pages to ascertain whether 


I was right, and on p. 470 I found that I was. At this 
point my interest in the tale became languid. However, | 
returned to my place and continued the perusal. I was 


very bored by the author’s habit of interrupting the story 
in order to express her views at great length on things in 
general; the characters, too, suffer from the same wordi- 
ness as their creator. If the ideas thus expressed had had 
either originality or reasonableness, I might have excused 
them; but really I am bound to say that I had heard 
nearly all of them before in Hyde Park. They were marked 
by a touching trust in the People, and by a curious belief 
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that Vice is confined to High Places: Here are two 
specimens of the notions that wearied me :— 

The working-classes, who are proverbially called “ the 
common,” as if those who work are not a hundred times more 
noble than those who do not. 

All reforms must Legin and end with the People only! For 
example, if the People would decline to attend any church 
where the incumbent is known to encourage practices which 
are disloyal to the faith of the land, such disloyalty would 
soon cease. 

Gloria, the principal heroine, came from an island. . (I did 
not read Mr. Hall Caine’s The Christian, but I believe that 
in that story there was also a Gloria from an island. This 
rivalry is amusing.) The King’s son fell in love with her. 
The King forbade the match, and the Prince ran away and 
lived, in wedlock, with Gloria in an Oriental palace placed 
at his disposal by an Eastern potentate. The King’s cam- 
paign on behalf of truth and justice, so far as I could 
follow it, amounted to an altercation with a Napoleon of 
the press (who was waited upon by a Prime Minister, and 
who “supped with painted heroines of the footlights ’’) 
concerning a financial scheme. But at p. 396 it 
suddenly dawned on me that I wasn’t going to read any 
more. ‘There are 587 pages in the book, besides 40 pages 
of advertisements. Glancing idly at these I perceived that 
Lotys saved the life of the King and got herself killed, 
that she loved the King, that a ship bearing the King and 
the head socialist and the dead = 4 of Lotys foundered at 
sea in a storm, and that the Sorrows of Satan is in its 
fifty-fifth edition. ’ 

I am not a critic; I only know what I like and don’t 
like. But as a business man, and a man with normal 
tastes, I am impelled to the conclusion that Temporal 
Power owes its circulation to advertisement and to the 
notoriety of the author’s previous books. Nothing will 
convince me that it would have met with anything but 
laughter had it been the production of an unknown and 
unadvertised writer. I think Miss Corelli has plenty of 
courage, an inordinate gift of speech, and a few good 
melodramatic ideas; but, in the American phrase, she 
‘doesn’t know enough.” She is altogether too wildly 
ignorant of the world. Women often are. About nine- 
tenths of Temporal Power appears to me to be - wholly 
ridiculous. If a hundred and twenty thousand readers 
read it with admiration, all I have to say is that the phe- 
nomenon merely confirms my estimate, and Carlyle’s, of 
British humanity. 

Since I wrote the above my wife and daughter have 
both devoured the volume and informed me that it is 
“ beautiful.’’ As I say, I am not critic; and I am nota 
woman. 


Drama. 
The Hallucination of the Kaleidoscope. 


I po not persuade myself that the pleasant evening 
which I passed last Saturday at the St. James’ Theatre 
owed much to that purging of the emotions which we 
are agreed to look upon as the proper end of dramatic 
art. From the point of view of serious criticism, “‘ If I 
Were King ”’ is frankly nought. The destinies leave you 
unmoved and the characters leave you unconvinced. You 
hardly feel disposed even to put yourself to the labour of 
analysis. Mr. Alexander m the piece a ‘‘ romantic 
play,” but there is no known dramatic species with 
canons sufficiently lax to admit it. Its affinities are 
with the melodrama. But the melodrama, whatever else 
it is, is in deadly earnest; and “If I Were King” is 
hardly in earnest at all. The basis of it is a whimsy, 
like the whimsy of the Lord in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew ’’; and surely no self-respecting Adelphi audience 
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would tolerate the incredibilities of the closing scene, in 
which Louis XI., in the face of an enthusiastic populace, 
condemns to death a Constable of France who has that 
very moment returned in triumph from a victory over 
the Burgundians. The melodrama, in fact, is strongly 
crossed with comic opera; and the death of Huguette du 
Hamel (Miss Suzanne Sheldon), which is conceived on 
regular melodramatic lines, comes on the top of a purely 
comic opera conspiracy, and strikes one as out of the 
plane in consequence. Yet, as I say, it was a pleasant 
evening, and the audience, to judge by the usual 
signs, went away well content with themselves, Mr. 
Alexander, and existence in general. The fact is, 
we had all been mildly hypnotised. What we had 
gone forth for to see, was not the play at all. That 
was merely an excuse for a mummery, a series of coloured 
scenes, full of light and movement and changing postures 
and medieval draperies, which grouped and re-grouped 
themselves in tireless variety, until our brains yielded to 
the solicitation, and the critical demons were lulled to sleep. 
For myself, if I consult the impressions that linger with 
me, I find them wholly sensuous. I recall a vision of 
angular flame-coloured attendants drawn up against a 
clipped yew hedge; another of litten windows and waving 
trees about a painted bridge in the background; a third 
of Miss Julie Opp, all in white, stepping slowly across the 
place of execution. And Iam sure that my placid con- 
templation of these was not disturbed by any urgency of 
interest as to the emotional issues that lay between 
Francois Villon, Comte de Montcorbier, and the proud but 
relenting Katherine de Vaucelles. By rights, the dance of 
gypsies, which was introduced into the third act, should 
have seemed incongruous. It had no dramatic value, and 
merely served to delay the action. But one had no such 
feeling at the time; it came naturally enough, as one 
pageant among many. I believe that this hypnotic business 
is at the botiom of half the popular successes in the more 
ambitious theatres. They depend less upon the actor and 
the playwright than upon the garden architect and the 
costume designer. Of course there must be a certain 
minimum of decent acting—relatively, that is to say, to the 
not very exigent English standard. In the present case, 
Mr. Alexander is as—what is the epithet his admirers 
use ? —-débonnaire as usual: and Miss Julie Opp is 
attractively serene and stately against the somewhat 
bustling mimicry around her. And there must be a certain 
minimum of literary quality in the dialogue. Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy is not without occasional sparkle, and 
works in fragments of Villon’s own poetry very neatly. 
But in the main it is the beguiling of our sense-perceptions 
that is relied upon to keep us from knowing whether we 
have a play before us or aiaiiee. really, we have not. I 
do not write in any spirit of complaint. Probably a public 
gets the entertainments which it deserves; and it is 
certainly not a matter for surprise that an audience of well- 
dined Londoners should prefer the art of the kaleidoscope 
to the art of the dramatist. 

What one isa little minded to protest against is the 
appropriation just of Villon for the purpose. Mr. Henry 
James—and it is no light thing to neve on a subtlety of 
literary atmosphere from Mr. Henry James—speaks of. the 
obligation on an actress to defer to ‘‘ the artistic idea, the 
plastic substance, imposed by tradition, by genius, by 
criticism, in respect to a given character.” The prin- 
ciple applies beyond the limits of a single play. And 
that particular transvaluation of values which consists in 
persuading the world to accept an entirely new rendering 
of a familiar personality is one of the most tremendous 
tasks which even genius can set itself. It was a literary 
event when Mr. Henley did it for Burns. Villon 
seems to be exactly a case in point. His precise human 
and literary quality has long been assessed, even for many 
who might find it something of a puzzle to translate the 
not very difficult Old French in which he wrote. Rossetti 
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and Mr. Swinburne; M. Longnon, and M. Marcel 
Schwob, and M. Gaston Paris; above all Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have had a hand in the business; and amongst 
them all they leave very little room for the chivalrous 
and slightly eloquent gentleman whom Mr. McCarthy 
qffers us. M. Paris is possibly right in thinking that 
Stevenson etched his portrait a little too blackly. It is 
easy to understand how that came about when one thinks 
of a certain parallel which Stevenson can hardly have 
failed to have in mind. But who is going to adapt his 
imagination to another Villon than that of the grim little 
masterpiece called ‘‘ A Lodging for the Night,’’ with its 
marvellous picture of Paris sheeted in snow, and of the 
poet with his ‘‘ eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly countenance ”’ 
slinking into the starlit street after the murder of Thevenin 
Pensete, and stopping to rifle a dead jade in a porch of 
the two little whites hidden beneath her garter? The 
worst of it is that Mr. McCarthy has come between the 
real dramatist and a theme which one would have thought 
made to his hand. For is there a more truly dramatic 
figure than this Villon of Stevenson and of history, the 
history which reveals itself almost wholly in the gradually 
deciphered records of the criminal courts! A being of 
imagination and passion driven by sheer lack of moral 
fibre upon every dirty trick which a man can turn his 
hand to; a poet of immortal lyrics scribbled in the wine 
stains of tavern tables, or on the damp walls of a prison, 
while the gallows swung and creaked in the wind outside ; 
need one look further for that ultimate contradiction in 
things, that agony of the soul divided against itself, 
which is the essential stuff of tragedy ? 
E. K. Caampers. 





Art. 


Flemish Primitives at Bruges. 


Ir stones had memories the Belfry of Bruges would smile 
when she casts her ancient eyes down across the cobble- 
paved Market Place at the stream of twentieth century 
people who are eager to pay three francs to see Bruges’s 
collection of pictures by early Flemish artists. For there 
was a period after their death when most of these great 
painters were quite forgotten by the world. The memory 
of Memling was preserved only in the misspelt form of 
Hemling, and those who visited the Hospital of St. John 
at Bruges accepted the pretty legend—how he was 
wounded in battle, how he was nursed at the hospital, and 
how in return for the attention shown to him he painted 
the pictures which the hospital owns, and which now have 
the place of honour in the Exposition des Primitifs 
Flamands. The Belfry would fae at the ways of man, 
and the vagaries of the infirmity he calls fame, but she 
would also feel some degree of enthusiasm for the industry 
of the art historian of the present day who, while the 
world has been busy about its own affairs—battles, the 
partition of kingdoms, and the like—has been patiently 
poring over documents and ransacking libraries and 
municipal records. From all this dust and diligence a 
few facts have been gleaned. We know now probably all 
that will ever be known about the brothers Van Eyck, 
Roger van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, Memling, 
Gerard David, Dirck Bouts and Quentin Massys. It could 
all be put into a tiny volume. 

But who wants to know details of the lives of these 
Flemish Primitives? We have their pictures, or some of 
them, as vivid and fresh as the day they were painted. 
That is the first impression one gains from the collection 
at Bruges-—the gaiety of the colour. It is not garish ; one 
victure does not kill another; there is no competition 
ar sone them, but each stands out clear, well wrought, 
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quaint and natural. Infinite labour went to the making 
of them, and yet they show no signs of labour. Faces, 
hands, details have the finish of miniatures, and yet 
nothing is niggled. Imagination you will rarely find, but 
these pictures have that which appeals to the imagination 

‘the pictured record of common things not looked at in 
the common way. ‘Take an example in London. Look at 
the convex mirror in Jan van Eyck’s “‘ Jan Arnolfini and 
His Wife” in the National Gallery, and the painting of 
the light that falls on the chandelier and on Arnolfini’s 
profile. Patient, —— possessed with a passion for 
efficiency, these Flemish masters of the fifteenth century 
were incidentally, almost to a man, painters of religious 
subjects. They painted for monasteries and churches, not 
for picture galleries. It is the exception to find a picture 
whose central motive is not a Madonna with Saints. Their 
subjects were chosen for them, and they went to work as 
conscientiously as a skilled carpenter on a cabinet. They 
painted Virgins, Madonnas, Saints as skilfully as they 
could ; but when they came down to actual life, to 
that part of the picture where the donor must be in- 
troduced kneeling—there, face to face with the living 
man, the Flemish Primitive showed his real self. Then 
he fell to: then he took off his coat. It is the portrait 
of Canon George de Pala that insists on your first atten- 
tion in Jan van Eyck’s ‘‘ Madonna with St. George and 
St. Donatian’’; the figures of Adam and of Eve, honest 
painting from the model, are what one remembers best 
among the twelve scenes that compose Hubert and Jan 
van Kyck’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Lamb.” Indeed, one is 
reminded again and again in this collection of the truth 
that it is sincerity and simplicity of observation and feel- 
ing, and not any outside help of subject, religious or 
otherwise, that produces in the beholder the emotion that 
only comes when the artist rises to his full stature, or 
above himself. 

Good drawing, good colour, good characterisation will pro- 
duce this emotion ; more often it is through some flash of 
inspiration in the painting of that most elusive of all things 

light. ‘Terburg could shimmer a satin gown into life, 
Vermeer could make the light play on a wall till you 
could fancy that you were standing in the room. The 
Flemish Primitives had many of the gifts, but not to all 
was given the desire to track and catch the light of day. 
But when it came, how swift the victory! It came to Gerard 
David in a certain ‘ Annunciation ’’ picture. This is the 
usual capable, but monotonous representation of a scene he 
had painted no doubt half a hundred times ; but while paint- 
ing this particular ‘‘ Annunciation,” a sudden piece of good 
luck (so I read the riddle) came to him and he “‘ was there.”’ 
David, let us suppose, had finished the kneeling figure 
of the Virgin, finished the descending gold-gowned angel, 
when he was called away. Returning to his studio he 
saw through an _ door the morning light falling on 
the quilt of a bed, and on a single flower, a white lily 
perhaps, standing in the window. The beauty of folds and 
petals under the soft light caught his painter's eye. Can 
you not imagine him quickly bringing his easel out 
into the passage and finishing the picture—there? This 
‘Annunciation ’’ lives, by reason of the morning light 
that fell four hundred years ago on bed-clothes and lily in 
a room in David’s house, and still falls. 

To David for this Lam grateful, and also to Dirck Bouts of 
Louvain. The name of Bouts is not familiar in men’s mouths. 
He is known as the “‘ humble craftsman of Louvain,” but 
at Bruges and at Munich not once or twice small pictures 
by Bouts pick themselves out from their more “‘ important ”’ 
companions. His little ‘Christ at the House of Simon” 
in its vivid vigour was a relief after the suave masterpieces 
of the mild, all-conquering Memling ; but had Bouts painted 
nothing but the little upright at Munich of St. Christopher, 
his would be a name not soon forgotten. Claude, we are 


told, first set the sun in the sky, and although Bouts was 
not the first of the Flemish Primitives to set his figures in 
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the open air, in this glowing little picture the light of the 
sun is honoured in a way that must have given his con- 
temporaries pause. With the Child perched lightly on his 
back, St. Christopher strides —— the waves which are 
really splashing against his bare legs: behind him the 
water in the rocky defile through which he trudges 
shimmers under the rays of the setting sun. It is a 
picture of pure light, and the scene was as certainly first 
absorbed and then painted for sheer love of painting what 
he had found beautiful in Nature, as Bouts’s “The En- 
tombment”’ in the National Gallery was as certainly 
painted to order. And Quentin Massys, another of the 
lesser masters, how he must have enjoyed painting the 
hands of his little St. Agnes, her lace ruffles, her book, 
and the palm she holds. Massys delighted in difficulties. 
Look at the goffered cambric surplice in his “‘ Portrait of 
a Canon.”” Franz Hals would have been proud to sign it. 
I remember, too, a black-cloaked portrait by Roger van de 
Weyden against a blue background—such a black, and 
such a blue. And-——but all this time Memling, the big 
gun of the exhibition, with his thirty odd pictures, includ- 
ing the famous “Shrine of St. Ursula,” is waiting. But 
when I went a second time to the exhibition it was not the 
‘« sweet expressiveness” of Memling that called me, rather 
Dirck Bouts, Massys, and the delightful Bruegel. 

By that time, too, these Flemish Primitives had begun 
to take on individuality. I realised the shadowy form of 
Hubert van Eyck about whom we know so little, but this 
much for certain, that ‘‘ The Adoration of the Lamb”’ begun 
by Hubert, and finished by Jan six years after his brother's 
death, bears this inscription: ‘‘ Hubert van Eyck, than 
whom none greater has appeared, began the work, which 
Jan his brother, in art the second, brought to completion ”’ ; 
Jan, the courtier, traveller, experimenter in methods of 
painting, who was himself through all vicissitudes and 
never more himself than in the inscriptions he carved upon 
the frames of his pictures—‘‘ As I can, not as I wish” ; 
or ‘Jan van Eyck was here’’; Roger van der Weyden, 
beloved of the people for the great linen sheets he painted 
which were hung from the windows of Ghent at festival 
times; Hugo van der Goes, who, fearing life, became a 
monk ; Memling, the fastidious genius; Bouts, who used 
his eyes and watched the sun on the waters; David, who 
saw the light on the lily and the bed-quilt; and Massys 
who in his delicate workmanship heralded those genre 
painters whose works were to call forth from Louis XIV. 
the petulant ery: “‘ Eloignez de moi ces magots.”’ 


C. L. H. 





Science. 


The Future Organization of Society. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts has, I see, resumed his self-imposed task 
of anticipating the future, and we are promised in serial 
form further efforts of his scientific imagination. I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood when I say that Mr. Wells 
seems to me too true an artist for his vision to be confined 
within the mean and narrow bounds of scientific proba- 
bility, and that his tales are probably constructed with 
greater regard to the pity and terror which they evoke in 
his hearers than to their efficiency in clothing the dry 
bones of science with life. But the danger which we 
think nearest to us is that which we dread the most; and 
I confess that his pictures of Martian monsters and burning 
stars upon the earth leave me unshaken. Much more am 
I inclined to shudder at the awful dream, which he makes 
real for us both in When the Sleeper Wakes and in another 
story, of a proletariat.ground down to a dead level of 
misery until it assumes a different speech, a different 
civilization, and very nearly a different animal form from 
its conquerors, while an aristocracy composed not of the 
best but of the richest riot above it in unheard-of luxury. 
The days of the International and the Paris Commune are 
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not too far off for us to forget that the present organization 
of society has not always seemed, so ideally perfect to the 
wage-worker as to the successful middleman; while the 
way in which wealth is rapidly swamping in our own 
country what were once thought to be the advantages of 
birth and brains shows us that the national standard in 
this respect is by no means unchangeable. The question 
is therefore not so much whether Mr. Wells’ gloomy antici- 
pations of the future of our present social organization are 
possible as whether they are likely to come true. 

The one great error which seems to me to underlie all 
imaginings of the kind is the theory for which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is perhaps mainly responsible—that the 
human trinity of man, wife and child, or, in other words, 
@ monogamous marriage and its results, is the atom or 
indivisible unit of which human society can alone be 
compounded. The institution of the family on this basis 
has been so often praised by poets and moralists as that 
which alone calls forth the better qualities of the human 
beast and has rescued him from the shocking pro- 
miscuity supposed to be common to the other animals, 
that any other social unit is considered by most modern 
thinkers to be for civilised man an impossibility. Yet 
this is a view which derives no countenance from science. 
In animated nature, as our forefathers would have said, 
there exist thousands of communities as highly organised 
and discharging all purposes of natural help and protection 
at least as efficiently as any human state. In many—if 
mere numbers be considered, in most—of these such an 
institution as marriage in its human sense is absolutely 
unknown. Yet the social or altruistic virtues of 
patriotism, loyalty, parental and filial love are not thereby 
excluded. On the contrary, the members of such com- 
munities generally exhibit them in a measure which 
should put to shame civilised man. 

Let us take for instance the social organization of the 
ants. Within the ant-hill there reigns a queen, literally 
the mother of her people, whose one apparent function is 
the laying of eggs, all the rest of the community being 
divided into classes on the strictest principle of the 
division of labour. There is an army of mr whose 
duty it is to watch and guard the hill, to preserve order 
and expel enemies, as well as to make the raids upon 
which some species rely for their supply of slave labour. 
Other classes act as nurses to the larve who will in their 
turn be the fathers and mothers of other communities, and 
yet others as the tenders of the aphides whom they keep 
captive for the same purpose that leads us to keep milch- 
cows. All classes apparently unite in their engineering 
works, which surpass in intricacy the works of man, and 
extend to the making of tunnels under rivers and bridges 
over them. Yet the sex-history of these insects is of the 
shortest. All the workers are neuters, who lavish upon 
the whole community the care and affection which human 
parents mostly keep for their own children; while the 
males, of which only a few are allowed to emerge from 
the cocoon, enjoy a brief honeymoon only when one of 
the young queens or females leaves her parent hill to form 
a new colony elsewhere, and are, apparentiy, like the 
drones among the bees, killed off by the workers 
immediately afterwards. Nor is this any question of im- 
perfect or arrested development. According to naturalists, 
the larva was once the only form of existence for the ant 
and possessed the same sexual characteristics and formed 
families in the same way as do animals in the lower stage 
of social aoe in which man now is. It was for 
the good of the community that the worker ants first 


abandoned the exercise of their sexual functions, and 
Nature, then as always looking to the race rather than to 
the individual, set her seal on the sacrifice by withdrawing 
powers no longer required for the preservation of the species. 

Will man ever rise to this height of self-abnegation, 
and abandon to a few specially-chosen individuals the task 
or privilege of continuing the race? 


It is difficult to say 
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in the absence of statistics that are never likely to be 
collected, yet the growing dislike of town-bred women to 
maternity has already brought the increase of the popu- 
lation of France to a standstill, and seems from the figures 
of the last census to be exerting a similar influence over 


that of England. ‘The increasing care and pains bestowed 
upon the rearing of children in civilised countries is also 
full of significance, it being a well-established fact that a like 
tendency is especially noticeable among those animals who 
are only rarely prolific. In the Eastern States of America, 
too, where the press and crush of city life exceeds any- 
thing known here, it is said on good authority that Nature 
is taking the matter into her own hands, and that while 
both sexes are losing their more pronounced sexual charac- 
teristics, the period during which they are capable of per- 
petuating the species is rapidly shortening. Suchachange 
as this suggests is always liable to be delayed by some un- 
expected event, as when the rise of Christian and Buddhist 
monasticism withdrew millions of men and women from the 
cares of family life, and any discovery which would make 
the conditions of life easier for the poorest might, for a 
time, stop it altogether. Otherwise it is difficult to see 
why it should rest until it has assimilated human com- 
munities to those of the ants and bees, and has turned 
our congeries of small families into more manageable 
societies where all would work together for the common 
good, and only a few would concern themselves with the 
continuance of the race. Flippant as it may sound, we 
should then have states in which the institution of the 
Maiden Aunt would reign supreme, and where the question, 
Should women work? would meet with the answer that 
for most of the sex there would be nothing else left to do. 
Be this as it may, it is at least certain that such a 
change would be perfectly consistent with all the facts 
on which the evolutionary theory is based. From the 
moment when the sexless zoophyte first gave birth to the 
male and female medusze, nature has never shrunk from 
modifying the laws which govern the association of the 
sexes so soon as they appear to unfit the race for its 
environment. Thus, there are many plants which when 
poorly nourished propagate themselves sexually, yet 
return to sexless reproduction so soon as food becomes 
abundant, and the same phenomenon has been observed 
in the case of certain polyps and planarian worms. With 
civilised man this modification has always been at work, 
and while a relative scarcity of males produced by war or 
otherwise has always been followed by a_ period of 
polygamy, either frankly avowed or practised under the 
guise of existing institutions, a similar dearth of females 
has in all countries led to the formation of polyandrous 
families like that of the Woman of Shumleigh made 
immortal in Mr. Kipling’s Kim. The like causes have 
under other conditions produced the institutions of 
communal marriage and the matriarchate, a régime under 
which the child traces its descent from its mother rather 
than from the father. For, galling as it may be to 
Teutonic sentiment, Nature regards the practice of matri- 
mony more from the standpoint of the French notary 
than from that of the German metaphysician, and considers 
the association of the sexes more as a means of continuing 
the species than as the union of two hearts that beat as 
one. I. Lecce. 


Correspondence. 
Rhymes. 


Si,—In a holiday mood to-day some remarks recurred 
to me which I had read somewhere recently in regard to 
the old problem of finding a rhyme for “‘ month.” I don’t 
think it has been noticed up to the present that several 
rhymes can be obtained for this word by following the 
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analogy of the device in Lord Byron’s well-known couplet, 
somewhat as follows :— 

As on the grass himself he sun’th, 

John saith “1 know a rhyme for month ” 

But he’s a man who ofttimes pun’th, 

And what to hold of one who fun’th 

So, Dr. Johnson told us once. 
As has been pointed out words like ‘‘ once,” in the last 
line, furnish a rhyme if they are lisped. Perhaps others 
of your readers can find fresh rhymes on this plan. Could 
anyone work in ‘ gun,” as a verb, third person singular ? 
—Yours, &c.,; R. A. Wittrams. 

Brook House, Holywood, co. Down. 


A. Grievance, 

Sin,—With reference to Mr. C. M. Falconer’s letter, 
under this heading in your last issue, we must ask you to 
allow us to say that we are in no way responsible for that 
gentleman’s grievance. Mr. Falconer is good enough to 
mention our name twice in the course of his complaint, but 
we have no real connection with it. 

We did not publish, or ever contemplate publishing, 
any of the books of which Mr. Falconer speaks. We did 
not write to him “It has been decided that the collection 
of Stevensoniana will not be published,” or anything about 
any such collection. Wedo not know anything whatever 
of it or of any other book mentioned by Mr. Falconer. 

Qur only act in the matter was to furnish Mr. Falconer 
with what we believed to be the address of Mr. H. W. Bell. 

We may, perhaps, add that though Mr. Bell was at one 
time a director of this company, he has not been so since 
April last.—-Yours, &c., Unit Lisrary, Lap. 

Leicester Square, W.C. 

Sir,—The Unit Library, Ltd., has sent me copy of letter 
addressed to you, and | think you may want to have my 
remarks thereon. 

I do not think your readers would gather from my 
letter to you that I implicated the Unit Library, Ltd. I 
mentioned as a fact that the letter dated 3 March was 
written from the olfice of that company ; it is on their 
official notepaper—the same paper as I got this morning— 
it is signed by a clerk or private secretary in Howard 
Wilford Bell’s name, and in the same enclosure came the 
prospectus of the Unit Library with a list of the books 
about to be issued. All these I have before me as I write. 
Further, my letter of 4 June was addressed to Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, one of Howard Wilford Bell’s 
addresses, and, as I told you, it was returned to me by 
the Unit Library, Ltd., Leicester Square, showing that the 
Postal authorities knew of seme connection between the 
two places. All the same it was not in my mind to 
implicate the Unit Library, Ltd., or anybody ; the delay in 
returning my money may yet be satisfactorily accounted 
for, but it is so unusual that I thought a bare recital of 
the facts might elicit some explanation. 

If the Unit Library, Ltd., will again read my letter, it 
will be seen that my every reference is to Howard Wilford 
Bell, and that he had at one time connections with the 
Unit Library, Ltd., is admitted in this letter to you. 
—Yours, &c., C. M. Faiconer. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 154 (New Series). 
Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sixteen 
line poem embodying some definite impression of travel. The prize 
has been awarded to Miss Ethel Ashton, Uggeshall Rectory, Suffolk, 
for the following :— 
THE FLOWER FIELDS OF HAARLEM. 
Of all the pictures in my mind, the picture that I leve 
Is the flower fields of Haarlem with the April sky above ; 
The April sky was over us, the April wind blew free, 
When the flower fields of Haarlem roseiand held the soul of me. 
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With tulips all of red and gold as far as met the blue, 
With hyacinths and daffodils and jonquils shining through ; 
A flower field as wide aad fair and far as eye could see: 
And the fragrance of it rose and filled the eyes and ears of me. 
In seas of flowers on either hand, we waded through the noon, 
And sang of freedom and the Spring till Life was all a-tune, 
And ankle deep amid the bloom we trod till set of sun, 
And bore the trophy back with us of memories sweetly won. 
For, looking o’er the picture book my mind has made for me, 
There’s not a fairer here I hold of countries o’er the sea, 
Than this that I have tried to paint, this picture that I love. 
Of the flower fields of Haarlem with an April sky above. 
Another impression follows :—- 
IN THE TRAIN. 
As I watched and dozed in my corner scat, 
From either window the pastures brown 
Spread flat, monotonous, toward the town, 
And the clear sky swam in the noon-day heat. 
**A country scarce worth the seeing!” quoth I, : 
Dropped my eyes, and lay drowsily back ; 
When lo! a sudden curve of the track, 
And there leapt a something athwart the sky— 
Slender and pierced, a white taper of stone 
From amid the clustered roofs upswept ; 
At its feet the dull town basked and slept ; 
The spire held the sight where it soared, alone. 
I looked : till a curve, and the thing was by : 
Only the pastures brown and bare, 
Lay cracking in the noon-day glare— 
*A country well worth the seeing!” quoth I. 
[V. L., Teddington. ] 


Competition No. 155 (New Series). 


Next week we shall issue our usual Autumn Educational Number. 
We offera prize of One Guinea for the six best maxims, either original 
or quoted, suitable for display on the walls of a schoolroom. In the 
case of quotation, the source must be given. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 10 September, 1902. Each answer must be,accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 








Charles (R. H.), The Book of Jubilees ........ccccccccccccccccccss (Black) net 15/0 
Cone (Orello), Rich and Poor in the New Testament.................. (Black) 60 
POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Graves (Clotilde), The Lover's Battle ............seecseees «....(Richards) net 50 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Breakspeare (Eustace J.), The Master Musicians: Mozart (Dent) net 3.6 
lfopkins (J. Castell), Progress of Canada in the Century... .(Chamber) net 5/0 
The Coronation Book of Edward VIL. Part 5 .........-.cccceeceeees (Cassell) 1/0 
Hervey (Lord Francis), with notes by, Suffolk in the XVIith Century 
(Murray) net 10/6 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Distant (W. L.), The Fauna of British India: Rhynchota. Vol. I. 
(Taylor and Francis) 
Caffin (Charles H.), Photography as a Fine Art............06.-. (Richards) net 10 6 
Hulme (F. Edward), Wild Fruits of the Country-Side (Hutchinson) net 12/5 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Menpes (Mortimer and Dorthy), World Pictures............+..+++. (Black) net 20/0 
Besant (Sir Walter), edited by, The Fascination of London : Hampstead 
(Black) net 1/6 
Ronaldshay (The Earl of), Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky 
(Blackwood) 21/0 
Clark (John Willis), A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge 
(Macmillan and Bowes) net 1/0 





EDUCATIONAL. 

Mark (H. Thiselton), The Teacher and the Child ...........seeeeeess (Unwin) 16 
Hore (Rev. A. H.), Student's Hisiory of the Greek Church..,...... ---(Parker) 7/6 
JUVENILE. 

Parneil Regina’d), Baby Jane's Mission............ Cocccccccocesece (Richards) 2/6 
Raper (Elcanor), The Little Girl Lost ...........ceeeceseceeeeeeees ( ” ) 16 

MISCELLANEOUS. r 
Wacln (D. E.), Reporters and Reporting..........(Commercial Press, Bombay) 
Macgillivray (E. J.) A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright...... (Murray) net 25/0 
Anglo-Africander, Africanderism............ ercccccedes Secsecccococses (Low) 2/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Cooke (John), Handbcok for Ireland ...........e++eeeeeeeeee ++eeee(Stanford) 9/0 


Grieb, (Chr. Fr.), Dictionary of the Eoglish and German Languages. Vol. II. 
(Frowde) 120 
Swinburne (Algernon Charles), Under the Microscope............... (Mosher) 
Clerke (Agnes M.), History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century 
(Black) net 15/0 
Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part 7. 
(Macmillan) net 0/6 
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In Crown 8vo. 


Volumes Now Ready :— 


Cranmer and the English Reformation. 
Luther and the German Reformation. 
Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
William Herschel and His Work. 
Francis and Dominic. 
Buddha and Buddhism. 
Anselm and His Work. 
Savonarola. » By G. M’HARDY, 
Muhammad and His Power. 
Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. 
The Medici and the Italian Renaissance. 
Plato. By Prof. D. G. RIrcHiE, 

Euclid. By Prof. T. Smiru, D.v. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE. 
By Rev. A. C. WELCH, 
D.D. 


By Rev. 


Detailed List of the Series, free on application. 


EpINBuRGH : T. & T. CLARK, . 38, 8, George Street. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


LONDON : 


Price 3s. each. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
By Prof. T. 


By JAMES SIME, 
By Prof. J. HERKLUSss, D.D. 


B.D. 
By P. DE LACY JOHNSTONE, M.A. 


W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. 
By OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
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JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL: Abridged by Percy LIvINGsTonE 
PARKER. With an Introduction by HUGH Prick Hucuks, M.A., and an 
Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. Orown &vo, cloth, 
544 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


M.A. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 

JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, Times, and Work. By the Rev. Joun 
BROWN, D.D., Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford. Third avd Revised 
Edition, containing much new information which has come to light in recent 
years. Two vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece in each, limp lambskin 


M. LINDSAY, D.D. 
cover, gilt lettered and gilt top, Feap. 8vo. Price, each vol., 2s. 6d. net. 
| 
| 
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M.A. 


Uniform with the above, forming the Third Volume in the Series. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By 


reprint of this ever popular devotional work. 
an Introduction by JOHN DEANE HILTON. 
gilt lettered and ro _ Feap. 8vo. 


WILLIAM PENN. A careful 

With the Author’s Preface and 

One vol., limp lambskin cover, 

Price 2s. 6d. net. 
TS OF THE EMPIRE 

THE EMPIRE’S GREETING. A Collection of Odes in Honour of 
Their Majesties’ Coronation from Poets in all parts of the British Empire. 
Beautifully illustrated with allegorical designs. 





BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


SPORT AND POLITICS 
AN EASTERN SKY. 


By the EARL of RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


| “ Those who buy this volume cannot fail to be deeply interested and touched.”— 
Country Fo Price, in special art paper cover, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 5s. 

| HE GREAT NOVEL OF RUSSIAN PEASANT LIFE. 

THREE MEN. By Maxim Gorky. The English translation of 

} “The Trio,” universally pronounced by critics to be the finest production of 

| Gorky’s extraordinary genius. In handsome red and black cloth cover, 

emblazoned with the Russian Arms, Crown 8vo, 364 pp. Price 2s. ¢d. net. 

| 

| 

| 


MAXIM GORKY: His Life and Writings. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


A comprehensive biographical and literary estimate of ‘the Russian “ Vagabond 
Artist.” Price 5s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
By CLARA Morris. 


LIFE ON THE STAGE. An Autobiography, 


With Portrait. Price 6s. 
| THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS: Tales of the Klondyke. By 
JACK LONDON. Second Impression. Price 6s. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY. By R. Barry 


O'BRIEN. With an Introduction by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL: The Life of Dr. Smyth of Burtonport. 


By F. D. How. With Portrait and Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW ON SALE. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: As Marks of the Way of Life. By 


the Rt. Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Price 6s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES | 
of the ACADEIIY should be sent not later than Noon 


on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
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READY, SEPTEMBER 25th, 
BROWNING. By Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. A Companion 
Study to the same Author’s “Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern 
Life.” Price 10s. 6d. 


Terms, &c., on — al : 
ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the 
Library. 


ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 


Publications in most Branches of Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and 
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Price is. 6d. 
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Books in French, German, Italian, 
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Price 1s. 6d. 
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241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
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“DEBRETT'S 


| * DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,” 
| above 
| going 


| pages detail “ What’s On” at the Theatres and 


| events as regards Racing, Hunting, Athletics, 


| duplex-coated paper. 


| To be seen at all Fashionable Clubs, Hotels, 


| London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 


THE LATE PHILIP J. BAILEY. 
FESTUS: a Poem. 


With Portrait of the Author, and 
his latest Preface. 
The complete Author’s Edition; pp. viii, 794. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 


3s. Gd. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
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THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK. 
500 Places to Sell Manuscripts, Photograms, and Drawings. 

A Commercial Directory, giving address, rates, time of 
payment, and conditions of contributorship of all Maga- 
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Photos, or Drawings. “Plain Talk to Contributors,” by 
Editor, Weekly Dispatch. 

Now Ready. Price is. 6d., post free is. 7)d. 
WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK COMPANY, Granville 

House, Arundel Street, Strand, London. 


LONDON. 








Messrs. Dean & Son, Limited, publishers of 
&c., issue under the 
title a Monthly Calendar of everything 
on. Social Fixtures and Fashionable 


Weddings are duly announced, while special 








other places of amusemeat, and the coming 


the 


and 


emy 
aa lerature., 


The Proprietor cf The Academy purchased Literature in 
January last from the Proprietors of he Times, and 
amalgamated the two papers under the above title. 


PARTICULARLY DURING THE 


HoLI DAYS, 


ensure regularity and promptness in delivery by becoming 
a subscriber through any Bookseller or direct to the 
Publisher, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR POSTAGE. 


The annual subscription of 13s,, per 52 issues, covers 
postage in the U.K. 
It is sent to any address throughout the world for 17s. 6d. 
annually. 


The Work is attractively printed in the best 
style, on excellent paper, and appropriately 
illustrated, while the cover is gold-blocked on a 


and other Sports, Public Ceremonies, &c. | 


At all Stationers’ and Booksellers’, 


and Restaurants. 








**Debrett’s Peerage” Offices, 
160a, Fleet Street, E.C. | 
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13 September, 1902. 











ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
REVISED & PARTLY RE-WRITTEN, 


In Fortnightly Parts, 
Price One Shilling net, of 


SOCIAL 
ENGLAND. 


A History of 
People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Industry, Litera- 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Written 








the Progress of the 


Commerce, 


by the highest Authorities and 
Edited by H. D. Trattt, D.C.L., 


and J. 


S. Mann, M.A,, 
WITH ABOUT 


2,500 Illustrations Reproduced from 
Authentic Historic Documents and 
Pictures, and numerous Coloured 

Plates and Maps. 


Part I. ready Sept. 25th. 


“ One of the most important historical under- 
takings of the last quarter of a century.”— 
Contemporary Review. 

“Written by the most eminent scholars of 
our time. The work is a complete triumph,” 
Black and White. 

“Should be in 
library.” —Atheneum. 

“So superbly illustrated that without a word 
of text it might serve 
England."—Glasgow He rald. 


every sch olroom and 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





NOW READY. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


ACONCAGUA AND 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO, 


A Book of Climbing, Travel, & Exploration. | 


| 
| 


BY 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. | 


| Westward Ho! 


SSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








| Messrs, A. CONSTABLE & Co.'s LIST, ‘SMITH, ELDER & Cos Ss 


, TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


. It is, indeed, seldom that we have found a | 
more agreeable, a more searchir. g, ® more reasonable piece | 


of criticism.” —7he Atheneum. 


| MAXIMILIAN I, 
| 1901.) By R. W. SETON WATSON. 
| Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
| “Mr. Watson has been fortunate in his selection of a 
| subject, and in his manner of dealing with it. His learned 


Illustrated. 


| A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
DAVLDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOKS FOR DANTE STUDENTS. 
THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cuarves 


A. DINSMORE. With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Price, 5s. net. 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By E. G. Garp- 


NER, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price, 12s. 


DANTE and GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


By PHILie H. WICKSTEED and E. G@. GARDNER. 


By Tv omASs 





Demy 8vo. Price, 12s, 
THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. Trans 
lated by Rusk E. SELFE and Edited by P. H. WIcK- 


STEED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by Professor 


EDWARD ARBER. 30 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Prices 
from Is. net. ‘ 

ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY. Edited 
by Professor EDWARD ARBER. 15 Vols. 8vo. 
Prices from 1s. 6d. os 

Full List and Prices on Application, 

THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Four 
Vols. Crown 8vo. Edited by "JAMES GAIRDNER, O.B. 
21s. net. 

CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF MODERN 
HISTORY. - = 400-1870. Arranged by M. MorI- 
SON. 12s. 6d. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: A Reprint of 
Sir Walter Scott’s favourite Edition. With all the 
original Plates and Vignettes re-engraved. 48 Vols., 
Feap. 8vo, price per vol., cloth, paper label, Is, 6d. net. 





| ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORKS 


OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Twenty Imperial 
16mo. Vols., with Coloured Illustrations, printed on 
Japanese vellum by H. J. FoRD, LESLIE BROOKE, 
). F. BRICKDALE, PATTEN WILSON, BYAM SHAW, 
and others. Cloth gilt, headband and bookmarker, 





as a pictorial history of | 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


2s, 6d. net per vol. Each volume sold separately. 


CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, 
ag AND a 


THE FIGHT Wi WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Lllastrared. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Friptsor NANSEN. 


Illustrated. 

THE ALPS FROM END TO END: By Sir 
be be a MARTIN CONWAY. Illustrated by A. D. 

|RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva 


ScoTT. With Pbhotogravure Frontis 


By EpITH SICHBL. With Photogravure Frontis- 


be? ex OF THE YELLOW ROBE 


By ERNEsT Youna. Fully Illustrated by 


wa 
“AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A 
WADDELL. [Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
|THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By 
Oapt. WILLIAM SIBORNE. Illustrated with Portrait-, 
Maps, and Plans, 


THE BEST PRIZE BOOKS. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess's Story Book. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
New Editions, Ful'y Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


(Stanhope Historical Essay, | 


| 














Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Lit era- 
ture in illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs from 
the Conquest to Queen Victoria. 

[Prospectus on Application. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. per Volume. Cloth | 
gilt. After a design by A. A. TURBAYNE. | 
Harold, the Last of the Saxons. By Lorp Lytroy. 
The Camp of Refuge. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. | 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
| Reading Abbey. By Om AKLES MACFARLANE, 
Catalogue and Prospectuses of the Books in this List 
supplied on Application. | 


| 


re CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., WESTMINSTER. 


NEW FICTION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


| volume will rank high among studies of the kind.’ — Globe. | 


NOTICE. 
THE FIRST IMPRESSION OF 
THE 


VULTURES, 
H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ &c., 
IS NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION 
WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SPECTATOR,—“Like all Mr. Merriman’s 
novels, ‘ The Vultures’ is clean, wholesome, and 


sincere. . . He has a story to tell, and*he tells it 
well,” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—*Mr. H. 8. 


Merriman has not stinted his best work in this 
excellent novel. He gives us plenty of adventure 
and excitement, a thoroughly charming heroine 
in Princess Wanda, a hero of cool brain and iron 
nerve, the clear, careful characterization for 
which he is famous, and an 
sparkling epigram.” 

SKETCH.—* In construction and power it 
would be hard to surpass. . . The book is an ex- 
ceedingly able one, and will be welcomed as an 
oasis in the almost sterile desert of to-day’s 
literature.” 


abundance of 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY 
WEYMAN. 


READY NEXT WEEK, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
BY 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘COUNT HANNIBAL,’ 
‘THE CASTLE INN,’ &c. 


'NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On SEPTEMBER 25TH, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,’ ‘ A DAUGHTER 
OF THE FIELDS, ‘SHE WALKS IN BEAUT\,’ &c. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





